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“COMMUNICATION, ETC. 


s iyweé July the forty days within 
f oO - 

hich D. yn was ordered to present 
isumself ber. %*~ propaganda in Rome, 
ender penalty % excommunication by 
gomination, will have expired, and unless 
the attitude of the Catholic masses in this 
gountry shall have warned the Roman au- 
thorities of the depressing consequences this 
step may have on the collection of Peter's 
pence, the Fourth of July will be com- 
gwemorated in Rome by the excommunica- 

tion of the American priest. 

-fs the day for the excommunication 
“@raws near, it becomes evident, however, 
that there is some doubt in the archiepis- 
copal palace whether Rome will venture 
upon this fulmination. Various items 
“have recently appeared in the press, 
evidently intended to account in ad- 


wance for the failure of the excommuni-, 


‘estion «gun. should it not startle ot we 
‘orld with its reverberations on “the 
ourth. It is said that no public cere- 

mony, and even no public notice is re- 

quired, and that Dr. McGlynn will be excom- 

“auunicated, just as in the south peop! 


‘supposed to be “hoodoed,” in secret; and it. 


Gsaiso said that it will nof.devolve upon 
the pope, upon the propaganda, upon Arch- 

shop Corrigan or upon anybody else to 
excommunicate Dr. McGlynn; but that by 
‘the terms of the order he will excommuni- 


te himself, ipso facto, if he is not in’ 


Rome on the 3d of July. 

* But all this is not only in direct contra- 
giction to the declaration so jubilantly 
made to the American press by Archbishop 
Corrigan’s official secretary, that Dr. Mc- 
Glynn had been ordered to Rome within 
forty days under penalty of excommunica- 
tion by name, but it is in flat opposition to 
canon law. 

_ The learned Dr. Burtsell, the most emi- 
nent of living American canonists, in the 
Jast number of an elaborate series of 
“grticles which he is writing for the Tablet 
wn “The Canonical Status of Priests in 
the United States,” declares expressly 


‘that excommunication “can only be im- 


posed by the public  ecclesiasti 
wuthority, which has the public exercisfof 
public jurisdiction,” and that even where 
the excommunication is threatened as 
-e@onsequent upon the act of disobedience to 
a superior's command ‘a special proc- 
Jamation by this superior-of the actual 
. application of the penalty is needed before 
the censure can affect the relations of 
ethers with the one so. threatened.” 
Thus Catholics may rest assured by the 
Jaw of their church that if they do not 
publicly hear of Dr. McGlynn’s public ex- 
‘communication he is not actually excom- 
municated ut all. 


Jn this article Dr. Burtsell answers this 


qiestion Wwhich:~n—siew—t-the comings 
_ 2xcommunication of Dr. McGlynn, was 
asked in tins column two weeks since: 


If Galileo had been excommunicated for re- 
fusing to deny that the earth moves around 
the sun—as he surely would have been if the 

- disciplinary power of the church had not 
then possessed more effective means of co- 
ercion than it has now—what binding force 
would this excommunication have had upon 

~ Galileo, and what binding force would it have 
had upon other Cathoiics? 

Dr. Burtsel! savs: é 

While it is ordinarily required to give out- 
ward ucquiescence in an unjust sentence of 

. Suspension, interdict or excommunication, yet 


,  §t-does not really, in any sense, bind the con- 


“science, even if the injustice comes merely 
from the want of due observance of the forms 
_ of trial required by the law, though the delin- 
quency may have cccurred. No respect at 
@dl, even outward, need be given it if noto- 
Viousiy there twas no delinquency on the part 
of the one condemned, The learned D’Avino 
- An his ecclesiastical encyclopadia, at the word 
" “excommunication” gives this principle in un- 
mistakeble language: 
' “If a censure 1s evidently null, such as one 
Pronounced after a legitimate appeal or which 
_ Was founded upon an intolerable mistake, it 
has no effect before God or men. And con- 
sequently there is no need of absolution from 
#t, und as its nullity is thoroughly notorious, 
there is not any obligation to pay heed to it, 
‘even outwardly.” 
Thus, there being no delinquency in Dr. 
McGiynn’s case, for neither propaganda 
nor pope have the slightest canonical right 
‘toorder him to Rome, no excommunica- 
tion based on his refusal to go to Rome can 


have any effect, even if proclaimed with 


~ “bell, book and candle,” and no Catholic 
~ willbe under any obligation to pay heed 


to it. a 


It is certain that at Icast one American 
Cathoiic prelate has telegraphed to Cardinal 
Simeoni that to carry out the threatened 

.€xcommunication cf Dr. McGlynn will be 
fraught with the gravest disasters. This, 
following upon the cable dispatch of the 
president and secretary of the monster 
demonstration of June 18, notifying the 
propaganda that 160,000 Catholics of New 
York protest against ecclesiastical inter- 


- ference with the poiitical rights of Ameri- 


fan citizens, and are prepared to stand 


» With Dr. McGlynn, may cause the papal 
Court to hesitate, and probably accounts 


for the hedging items that have appeared 


dn the press during the week. 


But on the other hand, the main point 
at issue—ihe power of the papal authori- 
ties to control the political actions of Cath- 

. Olics is just at the present moment very 
dear to Rome. Under the present pope the 
Roman ecclesiastical machine is: evidently 
dreaming of 2 restitution of at least some 
Shreds of the temporal power through a 
Pressure upon lialy from other European 
£overnments. The only quid pro quo that 

_ the pope has to offer for this interference 
is the control over the political actions 

_ of hic spiritual subjects. It is understood 
that dic has already secured the aid of Ger- 
Many by coming to Bismarck’s help in 


. he receut critical election, when he di- 


rected the German Catholics to vote for 
the government candidates, and the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the queen's 
jubilee and the sending of Italian eccle- 
siastics to Ireland show that he is engaged 
in intrigues with the English government 
in which the power of the church in making 
the Catholic Irish lie quiet under English 
rule is offered as a consideration for favors 
from English diplomacy. 

The pope has no army or navy. His 
noble guard, with their buckskin breeches, 
and his Swiss guard, with their harlequin 
attire, are mere adjuncts of barbaric 
grandeur, like the throne on which 
he is carried on men’s shoulders and 
the peacock fans that are waved 
over him. 
trol the political actions of Catholics 
by orders transmitted from the propaganda 
to the bishops, from bishops to priests, and 
from priests to people, as was done in the 


“recent German election, the pope has, 


what in the expressive slang of New York 
is called ‘a pull” on the politicians and 
governments of all countries having a 
large Cathajjepopulaticu, which, especially 


Ain times of close elections or popular up- 


risings, may make them exceedingly 
anxious te come to terms with him. 

Dr. McGlynn’s indignant refusal to take 
his politics from Rome; his declaration that 
in assuming the vows of a Catholic priest 
he gave up none of the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen, and his denial of authority on 
the part or bishop, propaganda or pope to 
punish him for his actions in American 
politics or to order him to Rome to account 
for them, strike at the roots of this power. 
And a failure to carry out a threat of ex- 
communication that has been given world- 
wide publicity will be a confession of in- 
ability to control the politics of Catholics, 
which, no matter what beneficial effects it 
may have upon religion, cannot fail to 
seriously weaken Roman diplomacy, espec- 
iaily in England, where the excommunica- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn is looked forward to 
as a warning to “Irish agitators.” 

So that taking one consideration with 
another, it is quite probable that the Ital- 
ian cardinals begin to feel that Archbishop 
Corrigan has got them into a serious di- 
lemma. They may seek to escape from 
this by failing to fulminate the excommuni- 
cation, whiléat the same time causing it 
to be given out that Dr. McGlynn has ex- 
communicated himself ipso facto. Dr. 
Burtsell’s showing that under the laws of 
the church such an excommunication can- 
not take place is, therefore, very timely. 


T have said that the main point at issue 
in the case of Dr. McGlynn is the power 
of the ecclesiastical authorities to control 
the political actions of Catholics. This is 
something that should not be lost sight of. 

Dr. McGlynn first offended the propa- 
ganda by maxing 4.,radindl 4speech on 
the Irish land question in 1882, at the 
very time when, at the instigation of 
Errington, the propaganda was co-operat- 
ing with the Gladstone government to put 
down radical ideas in Ireland. It was this 
—as it doubtless seemed to the Italian car- 
dinals—impertinent interference with their 
Irish politics, that provoked the order from 
Rome in 1882 for Dr. McGlynn’s suspen- 
sion, and the subsequent letter of May, 
1883, in which he was again censured for 
having ‘“‘again shown himself very much 
inclined to favor the Irish revolution.” 
These fetters Archbishop Corrigan res- 
surrected when, in 1886, he found that. Dr. 
McGlynn was disturbing the smooth course 
of Tammany pelitics in New York by sup- 
porting the workingmen’s candidate for 
mayor. There was and these could be no 
assumption that in taking part in polities 
he was doing anything unusual in a Catho- 
lic priest, for the Catholic clergy in this 
and other countries are accustomed to take 
part in politics. His offense was not that 
he took part in politics, but that he took 
part on the wrong side. Dr. McGlynn was 
not forbidden to attend any political meet- 
ing, but was forbidden to attend any politi- 
cal meeting “without permission of the 
sacred congregation of the propaganda.” 

Dr. McGlynn was first suspended for 
having, in spite of the prohibition of the 
archbishop, attended the political meeting 
of a party opposed to that which the arch- 
bishop favored. He served out his two 
weeks’ sentence for this offense, and then, 
in his desire to avoid scandal to the church, 
continued to respect the order that he 
should not attend any political meeting 
without permission from the sacred prona- 
ganda, deeply galling though this submis- 
sion of his political rights to a lot of 
alien Italians must have been to his 
dignity as a priest and to his self re- 
spect as a citizen. But, while respecting 
the letter of this order, he did, on several 
occasions, express his political opinions in 
interviews with newspaper reporters who 
called on him for that purpose. He was a 
second time suspended on the frivolous 
ground thet in one of these interviews he 
had by implication spoken disrespectfully of 
the pope. When Dr. McGlynn denied that 
he had made any reference to the pope, or 
had, indeed, in what he said even thought 
of the pope, then this frivolous and mani- 
festly dishonest excuse was abandoned, 
and Archbishop Corrigan placed the main- 
tenance of the suspension on the ground 
of Dr. McGiynn’s views on the land ques- 
tion, which the archbishop took it upon 
himself to declare inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the church—despite the fact 
that the church has never pronounced on 
this question, and that, as shown by the 
letter of Bishop Nulty, which we pub- 


lished in THE STANDARD two weeks since, 


But in the power to con- 


A SONG 


FOR THE FOURTH. 


BytEgypt Air: “Yankee Doodle.” 
- Republican and democrat were ri:ling on one horse, sir, 
Up came a land and labor man and gave them both a toss, sir, ss 
~The D. P. and the G. O. P. they got an awful scare, sir, Se Pape 
- The day we polled our sixty-eight good thousand votes for mayor, sir, ~~ _ 
ues : CHokvs: : ue 
~ Yankee Doodle wants his land—he’s bound to have it back sir; oes 
The folks that have the rent in hand have got to pay their tax, sir? S 
Both parties prate of “paupers” much, and disavow free trade, sir; ; 
They'll only use, to dig the soil, a real protection spade, sir; 
They love the workingman so much, especially his vote, sit, 
‘They'd sooner die than have him wear a cheap imported coat, sir 


-sChorus: 


They love the starry flag: that floats above the custom house, sir; . 

And levy toll onev’n a foreign parrot or white mouse, sir. ae 
They swear protection makes us rich, and try to raise ascare, sir, 
But we got: through with them the day we ran our man for mayor, sir 


Chorus: 


The free trade bogey cannot fright with fear of fancied loss, sir, 
The men who see protection fatten no one but the boss, sir. ae 
We've'tried the plan for twenty years that richer makes the rich, sir, 
. That fills the land with starving trams to die in every ditch, sir. 


~ Chorus: 


We want a chance for happy homes for little ones and wives, sir; 

We will not shirk, but we will work for more than just our lives, sir, 
And so we're bound to pu: the tax right square upon the land, sir, 

And not the pope himself can hope to drive us from our stand, sir, 


Chorus: 


So here’s a health to ail we love, the little ones at home, sir; 

No curse can make a free man take his politics from Rome, sir; = 
And here's a cheer for Henry George, a good one for McGlynn, sir, 
And three times three the day we see our president put in, sir. 


Chorus: 


> 
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precisely the same views had been enunci- 


| 
| 


priests were permitted to preach from 


ated by one of the most eminent of living | their altars against the workingmen’s 


Catholic prelates. 

Following upon this Dr. McGlynn was 
ordered to Rome. This order he refused 
to obey, placing his refusal in words that 


‘are worth reprinting: 


In becoming a priest I did not evade the 
duties nor surrender the rights of a man and 
n citizen. I deny the right of bishop, propu- 
ganda or pope to punish me for my actions as 
aman and a citizen in the Jate municipal cau- 
vass, or in other political movements. I deny 
their right to censure me, or to punish me for 
my opinions in political economy, unless they 
can show that these opinions are clearly cou- 
trary to the teachings of the Christian 
religion, This they have not shown, and I 
know that they cannot show it. I have not 
appealed to Rome from the judgments of the 
archt-ishop, and I have no desire todo so. I 
deny* ez. right of bishop, propaganda or pope 
to order me to Rome. The “vow of obedi- 
ence” of the priest, of which so many absurd 
things have been said within the last few 
weeks, is simply a promise to obey the church 
authorities in matters concerning the priest's 
duties of religion. It were monstrous to 
imagine that this promise has not clear and 
well-defined limitations. 


Then came the letter of Pope Leo XT 
to Archbishop Corrigan, in which he con- 
doled with him on account of the ‘“con- 
tumacious disobedience of one of your 


° . ite iis Sc 
eubjerts” and “thr rebstion . which Bit i 


arisen against your authority in your 
city,” and shortly following it, the order 
that Dr. McGlynn should report to the 
propaganda in Rome within forty days 
under penalty of excommunication by 
name. 

The land question does figure in ail this. 
Dr. McGlynn does unquestionably repre- 
sent the great principle of equal rights in 
land, against which Archbishop Corrigan, 
backed by propaganda and pope, is throw- 
ing the whole weight of the Catholic 
hierarchy; but the point upon which issue 
is joined is the power of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to control the political acts 
and political opinions of the Catholic 
priesthood, and through them of the Cati- 
olic laity. As Judge Maguire of San Fran- 
cisco put it in his ringing letter to the Mc- 
Glynn demonstration, published in last 
week’s STANDARD— 

The question is simply this: Are American 
Catholics under any obligation to obey the 
pope and propaganda in matters of purcly 
political concern? In other words: Are Ameri- 
can Catholics the political chattels of the 
pope? 

The answer of many American Catho- 
lics to the question may be seen in the 


open letter from Mr. James Johnson to ; 


the pope, which we publish on another 
page. : : 


ee RY NT 


It is notorious that in the city of New 
York the Catholic church, or rather the 
ecclesiastical machine, has long becn in al- 
liance with the corrupt Tammany ring, 
and that while aiding to keep these public 
plunderers in power it has received from 
them much consideration and large 
amounts of public property and public 
money. This alliznce is cemented not only 
by the substantials but also by the orna- 
mentals. Only this week Archbishop Cor- 


rigan lent his presence to the conferring | 


of an honorary degree upon a mem- 
ber of the Tammanyyring, jusi as these 
same Jesuits in Tweed days conferred the 
same honorary degree upon one of the 
most notorious of Tweed’s corrupt judges. 
Archbishop Corrigan made no objection to 
Dr. McGlynn’s taking part in politics, so 
long as he did not take any part opposed to 
Tammany; on the contrary, he sought to 
utilize for office-getting purposes 
doctor's political influence. 
Dr. McGlynn began to take sides with 
the workingmen against the corrupt 
democratic clique that Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s interest in his economic opinions 
began to show itself. Dr. McGlynn was 
not the only Catholic clergyman who was 
prohibited by the archiepiscopal order 
from supporting the Jabor party, but, on 
the other hand, not only was Vicar Gen- 
eral Preston permitted to issue what was 
virtually a campaign document for Tam- 
many in the name of the church, but 


the | 
It was when | 


party, and even the confessional was used 
to prevent the defeat of the ring with 
which the ecclesiastical machine in New 
York has so long been allied. 

The election over and the democratic 
gangs having, with the use of every cor- 
rupt and rascally expedient, only managed 
to barely save their lease of power, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan evidently determined to 
make an example of the “‘rebellious sub- 
ject” who had dared to let it be known that 
he favored the side opposed by the arch- 
bishop. Finding that he had a somewhat 
harder job on his hands than he could 
well manage he called in the authority, 
first of propaganda and then of pope, with 
results such as so far are seen. 


In the second issue of THE Stanparp I 
stated “that Archbishop Corrigan in the 
last election not only wanted to defeat a 
certain candidate, but also wanted to de- 
feat the call for a constitutional convention; 
that letters from him were sent to priests 
telling them to work against the conven- 
tion, and that at a gathering where one 
of these priests endeavored to carry out this 
instruction, a proposition was made to get 
held of the bags containing the ballots in 
favor of the constitutional convention, and, 
by making away with them, to lessen the 
vote in its favor.” Archbishop Corrigan 
having been reported as saying to one re- 
porter that this was false, and to another 
that if was ridiculous, I offered, Tn" case he 
saw fit to deny it over his own signature, 
either to give authority for this statement 
or publicly retract it. This Archbishop 
Corrigan has not yet seen fit to do. 

In the meantime, here is another fact 
which is worth remembering: In 1875 
umendments to the constitution of New 
Jersey were submitted to the vote of the 
people of that state. These amendments 
prohibited the legislature from granting 
special privileges to corporations, associa- 
tions or individuals, and from making 
special Jaws in reference to the manage- 
ment and support of public schools; pro- 
hibited the denation of land, money, 
property or credit by the state or any 
municipal corporation to any individual, 
association or corporation; forbade ccunties, 
citics and towns from: becoming security 
for, or directly or indirectly the owners of 
any stocks or bonds of any association or 
corporation, and required the legislature 
to provide for the support of a therough 
and efficient system of free public schools. 

A few days before the election Archbishop 
Corrigan, then bishop of Newark, issued 
the following letter to the priests of his 
diocese, i copy of which was obtained *y 
the Newark Daily Advertiser and pub- 
hshed by iton the evening preceding the 
election. Its authenticity has never been 


denied; 
NEWARK, Sept. 3, 1875. 

Reverend and Dear Sir—Having taken legal 
advice, IT am informed that by the new con- 
stitutional amendments clerical property is 
huble to taxation. This weuld involve so 
heavy an additional burden to the dictese 
that D feel tt my duty to recommend you to 
INSTRUCT your people to strike aut the ob- 
jectionable clause, or, better still, to make 
assurance (loubly sure, let them strike out the 
whole bullot. 

It is not enough to abstain from voting: Tet 
them vote, and vote aeuinst the amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
Micnait, Bishop of Newark. 

P. S.—Remember that our people must can- 
cel by pen or penciPthe whole ballot and then 
vote it this cunceled, in order to protest 
against injustice. 

Remember also that the specia’ election in 
regaurd to these constitutional amendments 
will take place next Tuesday, Sept. 7 


—— 


On October 24, 1880, the Herald editori- 
ally said: . 

When a Cathoiic Irishman, the leader of an 
Irish Catholic party, announces and bvasts 
that he will decide political contests in this 
neighborhood as suits his goud pleasure by 
means of the suffrages of (30,000) thirty 
thousand Irish Catholic voters, upon whom 
he can count, the people have an opportunity 
to see what sort of an institution the Catholic 
church is in polities and to understand what a 
farce it would be to pretend that free gov- 
ernment can continue Where it is permitted to 
touch its hand to politics or, indeed, to exist, 
for where it exists it will not Jeave politics 
alone. This is a Protestant country and the 
American. peonle are a Protestant people. 


, Gad, and to wonder whether @ pope ina 


They tolerate all religions, even Moham- 
inedanism, but there are some points in all 
these tolerated religions to which they object 
and will not permit, and the vice of the 
Catholic church, by which it has rotted out 
the political institutions of all countries where 
it exists—which has made it like a flight of 
locusts everywhere—will be properly rebuked. 
here when it fairly shows its purpose. 


This vice, not of the Catholic church, 
but of the Catholic machine, has shown its 
purpose with a vengeance. It is notnowa 
mere Catholic layman whe boasts ‘conitrol 
of the votes of Irish Catholics. It isan 
archbishop, backed by a pope, who now 
openly declares that American Catholics 
are bound in their political action by the 
dictation of an Italian ring three thousand 
miles away. 

And the resistance to this. monstrous 
pretension comes from Catholics, mainly 
from those very Catholics whom it 
was not long since the fashion in certain 
circles to denounce as the ‘‘Pope’s Irish.” 
The loudest Protestants have all of a sud- 
den become the strongest supporters of the 
Roman authority in American politics, 
As for the Herald, it pats the archbishop 
on the back and “‘skats” the sacred congre- 
gation on. It is now the best friend the 
pope has, always excepting the Times, the 
Tribune, Harper’s Weekly and Puck. 

This is the effect of the growing interest 
in the land question. Is not an issue which 
can in so short a time make of the bitterest 
Protestants and the rabbidest infidels the 
warmest supporters of the papal power, 
likely ere long to drive republican poli- 
ticians and democratic politicians into the 
mame camp? 


ee 


The relations of the papal diplomacy to 
the English-Irish question are just now 
both interesting and instructive, and have 
a close relation to the question which is 
agitating American Catholics. The pope 
has evidently been making another effort 
to secure the aid of England in getting 
back some scraps of the temporal power 
from Italy, by the promise of making him- 
self useful in getting Ireland to “be aisy.” 
He sent a special envoy, one Monsignor 
Ruffo Scilla, who is described by 
the British papers as “dignified but 
dull,” to bear his jubilee present, a mag- 
nificent mosaic, tothe queen. This Lord 
Scilla is accompanied by two young ‘“‘my 
¢lords,” graduates of the seminary main- 
tained at Rome for the education of young 
nobles who are destined to be made diplo- 
mats, cardinals and perhaps popes. It is 
characteristic of the way in which holy 
things are prostituted at Rome, that al- 
though the office of bishop in the Catholic 
church is supposed to represent and trans- 
mit in its fullness the priesthood and apos- 
tleship of Christ, with all its graces and 
blessings, these two young ecclesiastics, 
whose oftice it was to lug the papal mosaic 
into the royal presence, are still further to 
emphasize the pope’s admiration for the 
ueen, to be promoted to bishopvics on 
their return. Envoy Scilla was received 
first of all the ambassadors and envoys by 
the queen, was treated with great distinc- 
tion, and entertained by the young tory 
Catholic duke of Norfolk, the center of 
those aristocratic English 
who hate Irish Catholicism that is 
not of the ‘‘Castle” order a great deal 
worse.than they hate any form of heresy. 
In addition to the sending of these repre- 
sentatives and the costly present, the pope 
ordered special services in honor of the 
queen, and Cardinal Manning issued an 
address to the Catholic clergy, in which 
Victoria was told that no sovereign had so 
won the love of her people, and that she 
had ‘‘shown the heart, not only of a queen, 
but also of a mother of those who mourn.” 
The patriotic Catholics of Ireland, to 
whom all this adulation of the queen is in 
shocking contrast with the realities of the 
system of which sh_ is the head, have not 
much relished all this, and still Jess have 
they relished the talk of a papal nuncio at 
the British court, which it is seemingly the 
great object of the pope to secure. For 
they know that the business of 
this Italian nuncio would be, in return for 
Engiish favors to the pope, to watch and 
overruie the Irish prelates in the interest 
of the English government. The pope’s 
excuse for desiring a nuncio is to enable 
him to obtain correct information of the 
state of Ireland, an excuse that is of itself 
an insult to the clergy and laity of Ire- 
land, who are his rightful informants in all 
he may want to know about Ireland, and 
who certainly, in one respect at least, keep 
him well informed, since Ireland, in pro- 
portion to the numbers and wealth of 
her people, sends to the pope more 


i Peter’s pence than any other country in 


the world. While this talk abont.a nuncio 
was going on, Ireland was startled by 
the news that the pope, not satisfied 
to wait, had already. appointed tio 
Italians to visit Ireland on a tour of in- 
spection. The Irish bishops met and must 
have sent off by telegraph to Rome as 
strong a protest as that which  pre- 
vented the appointment of a tool 
of England to the chair of Cardinal 
McCabe, for the orders of the two papal in- 
spectors were countermanded when they 
were on their way to the railway station to 
take train for London. There was re- 
joicing among the Irish, but it did not Tast 
long, for a telegram from Mr. Envoy. 
Scilia has undone all that was accom- 
plished by the protest of the Irish bishops, 
and the two Italian inspectors of Irish Taith 
and morals are on their way to Ireland 
via London. Poe ate 

Before long the Irish may begin to very 
seriously ask themselves when it was that. 
the lialians got to be the chosen people of 


Catnolics 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


| 


A re mth en tte ne mm 


stovepipe hat would not be a great deal 
better and more Christian like than a pope 
in a triple crown, constantly endeavoring 
to trade off the rights of his co-religionists — 
in exchange for favors from the sovereigns 
of the earth. | 


Se ees ee ene ee emmenanas errs: 


The Forum for July is a good number,” . 
but its most striking articles are those by 
Professor H. H. Boyesen ‘on “Dangers of 
Unrestricted. Immigration,” and ‘Tene | 
ment House Morality,” by Rev. Father 
J.O.S. Huntington. Although he has. no 
intention of the kind, Professor Boyesen's | 
article is a most telling answer to the social 
philosophers of the Edward Atkinson 
school, who prove to their own satisfaction. 
by arrays of figures, how much better off - 
the American workingman is than he ever 
was before and how rapidly his condition 
is improving. The danger of unrestricted 
foreign immigration arises, according to 
Professor Boyesen, from a great change — 
which has in recent years come over the 
condition and -feelings of the mass of 
immigrants who are steadily pouring inte. 
the United States: 3 ‘ 

So long as the immigrants greatly improved 
their condition by crossing the Atlantic, they 
felt kindly toward the country of their adop- 
tion, and became, as a rule, good American 
citizens. Especially was this the case with 
Germans and Scandinavians, to whom my ob- 
servation has been chiefly contined. Their 
children were proud of their American birth, 
often Anglicized their names, and felt no par- 
ticular attachment for the fatherland beyond 
the sea. But during the last five or six years 
a change hus come over the spirit of the 
immigrant. He now finds the struggle 
for existence here no less severe than 
it was.in the old country, . . . The 
man with two strong arms and two 
empty pockets has not, during recent times, 
been able to gainan independence in half a 
dozen years. by frugality and toil. He has 
been obliged to hire himself out as a farm 
hand, just as he did in the, old. country; and 
though he has earned better wages, 
has also been required to work much ‘harder, 
and his expenditures for all necessaries of life 
have been greatly in excess of what he has 
been accustomed to. The consequence has 
been that, instead of feeling under obligation 
to his adopted country, he has had-a sense 
of bitterness and disappointment. The buoyant 
and sanguine spirit which was. so noticeable 
among the same class of people ten or fifteen 
years ago is now rarely to be met with, and 
the enthusiasm for American. institutions 
which impressed me so deeply in the west 
during the first years of my sojourn there, £ 
have never found among immigrants of re- 
cent years. 

The consequence, according to Professor 
Boyesen, is socialism and anarchism and @ 
more or less pronounced hostility toward 
the country and its institutions. He seemg 
conscious that the cause of the change is. - 
in the land grabbing which. prevents the 
newcomer from getting employment for 
himself and compels him to compete for 
the wages of an employer; but the only — 
remedy he has to offer is restriction upon _ 
immigration, As for us who are already — 
here, and our children who are coming’ 


Boyesen, for all the suggestion he makes, 
would leave us to “‘stew in our own juice.” 


Sceniienminienamina scartepenmemnaarmind 


Father Huntington’s article, which is — 
reprinted on another page, is a review of 
some of the aspects of tenement house life: 
by a man who, for the love of God and his 
neighbor, has left all that to most of us 
makes existence sweet, to live the life of 
the pecr, The shocking conditions which 
he deseribes are the conditions to which 
the great mass of our people are steadily- 
tending—they are the conditions into 
which, according fo the gospel of the 
Congregationalists,, God is brmging the 
heathen so that “home missionaries” cam - 
conveniently get at them. . Thank heaven, 
there are some to preach a better and a 
higher gospel! Here at leastis one “home 
missionary” of the highest type, who is 
not content to be a medium for doling 
out alms or to blaspheme a just 
Creator by preaching that degrad- 
ing gospel of “live horse and you 
will get grass’ that passes in 
our churches for Christ’s message to 
the poor. “This is not a matter for senti« 
ment or pious condolence, but for justice,” 
says Father Efmnotington. And the cheers 
that range in McCaull’s opera house on Sun- 
day night when this priest of the real 
Christ preached the word of the. new crue 
sade to the Philadelphia Anti-poverty soci 
ety, like the cheers that rang through the 
New York Academy of Music when the 
Episcopal priest of the people stood in the 
place of the Catholic priest of the people, | 
prove that now, as of old, the hearts and 
the consciences of men respond to the call 
of justice. 7 

Says.the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, inthat 

Congregational report of which Ispoke last 
week: “The name of Jesus Christ is 
greeted avain- and again with applause in 
the labor halls.” He adds, “They do not 
understand him. very. well?’ 
_ Dr. Abbott is right. They do not under- 
stand the Congregational Christ and would 
not applaud him if'they did. The Christ 
‘they cheer is the living Christ who tanght 
men to pray and work for .God’s. kingdom 
of justice on earth, not the wooden caricae 
ture of hin that the. ‘saviors of society” 
have made. © Henry GEORGE. 


than fereign immigration, Professor. 


Rev. ilugh 0. Pentecost. - 

The announcement made lust week that the. 
Rev. Hugh O.Pentecest would eccupy his 
July vacation in speaking through the state . 
of New York in behalf of the new crusade 
must be withdrawn. Myr. Pentecost has been 
working so much. ind so intensely that a rest 


Converts. 

Middletown Workingman.” oe on 
Three prominent physicians and a leading. 

lawyer of this city are among the receat con- 

verts to the system of taxation rocated b 

Henry George. Renee 8 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


A ROUSING MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
WM SPITE OF THE HOT WEATHER. 


A Tucid Address by Abner C. Thomas—The 
_ Dhunder of the Vaticau Will Be But the 
» Eehoe of Tammany Hali—Henry George 

‘Shows Hew Peverty A@ictsthe Rich and 
; Well-te-de—Intelligent Quentiens and 
-Cenvincing Answers. 


‘The ninth public mecting of the Anti-poverty 
‘Society, held Jast Sunday evening at the 
Academy of Music, was as crowded and en- 
thusiastic as any of tie preceding ones. 
Chairman Abner C. Thomas opened the meet- 
ing with a brief speech, defining the aims and 
objects of the society. He said: 

‘This Anti-poverty society of ours has been 
€riticised by some of its enemies because it is 
said that we are too religious. And it is true 
that we have in our addresses here emphasized 
the fundamental truths upon which all re- 
ligion is based, and which, operating upon 
masses of men, move them more powerfully 
than any other class of impulses possibly can. 

There is one reason, perhaps, why this tone 
has been given to the addresses upon this 
platform, which is more potent than all the 
rest put together. That reason lies in the fact 
that our president (wild applause), the man 
who, perhaps more than anyonc else, has 
breathed life into this branch of the great 
movement in which we are engaged. ie so 
saturated with the grace of God, so full of 

_ the spiritual impulses that make him look upon 
the most ordinary affairs of life with the eyes 
of a worshiper of the living God, that in every 

_ one of his addresses he has sought to lead us 
toward this great reform which he has so 
much at heart, along the lines upon which he 
has traveled for so many years, the lines 
which in his mind lead direct to the throne of 
the great Creator. (Applause.) And in this 
effort of ours to lift humanity up to a higher 
plane and to destroy abuses which have cor- 
rapted the very fountains of the prosperity of 
the common people, it is right for us to look 
to the fountain of ~1] goodness as the place 
from which inspiration may come-for all good 
works. (Applause.) 

This’ is uot a selfish Auti-poverty society. 
This Anti-poverty society is not organized 
upon the lines which make successful anti- 
poverty socicties of one. This society is not 
working merely for itself. [question whether 
it would be possible to gather the audiences 
we have had in this hall Sunday after Sunday 
ou any issue purely selfish. The newspapers 


have critised this audicnce as being too well” 


-dressed to enter into any anti-poverty cru- 
sade. I admit they are well dressed. (Ap- 

- plause.) We do not expect to lead this cru- 
sade toward success cn the votes of men who 
weed help the most. There are men in this 
community, God help them! who have been so 
crushed, so.degraded, so debased by this hor- 
‘vible condition of affairs which we are trying 
to remecy that they have been ready to sell 
for a pittance the vote which ought to assist 
in briuging about their own reformation and 
help. It is by the votes of the men who are 
self-respecting and industrious, and honest 
aad good members of the community that this 

- great reform is to be worked out. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We are in this anti-poverty .crusade not 
merely for ourselves. We remember our 
children. And however successful we may 
have been in the battle of life, we remember 
the generations that are coming after us, and 
we know that under present conditions we 
have no assurance that our own chiidren will 
not share in the calamity which has befallen 
somany of our fellow citizens. (Applause.) 
Free institutions, correct and just institutions, 
area better inheritance for our children than 
any amount of money which we, individually, 
can accumulate. (Applause.) 

The time has come for a reconstruction, not 
merely of political, but of social institutions. 
It is but recently that all of the energies of 
the world seemed to be concentrated upon the 
creation of dynasties and the building up of 
mations. The time is coming when we shall 
consider, not only the relations of nations to 
each other, but the relations of individuals to 
each other. The time is coming when we shall 
consider the social problems that trample 


' down the masses and lift up the few above 


them. (Applause.) In this great country of 

ours it is within the memory of men still 

young that it seemed as if our great estate 

- could not be wasted or frittered away. And 
yet we see before us to-day a state of things 
that reminds us most forcibly of the fact that 
when we came from the older countrics of 
Europe, bringing with us the laws of those 
countries, the laws created for the purpose of 

- manufacturing and maintaining an aristoc- 
¥acy, we gained but little, because while re- 
taining those institutions we merely discarded 
the paraphernaiia of aristocracy. (Applause.) 
When we brought over here this notion of the 
individual right to control the bounties of na- 
ture, we brought the seed that was to create 
the aristocracy that we now find all around 
us, an aristocracy as arrogant, as overbear- 
ing, as offensive as the aristocracy of any na- 
tion in Europe. (Applause.) 

With the changes we desire to bring about 
we desire to establish one fact more than any 
other, and that is the dignity of mankind, the 
dignity of labor, and the superior value of a 
man to any number of dollars. (Wild ap- 
plause.) We find in this great republic of ours 
all of our water courses, all of our lines of 
communication, held in the grasp of monopol- 
ists—the railroad monopolists, the telegraph 

- Monopolists, and, more than all, the land mo- 
popolists, who are oppressing the people and 
making the poor poorer and more numerous, 
the rich richer and fewer. It is against this 
that our war is directed. We hope to uplift 
mankind. We hope.to declare that every 
child born into this world has au inheritance 
in the world and shall not be deprived of its 
just rights by any law, however antique and 
however hedged : about by acts of the legisia- 
ture or by the constitution. (Applause.) 

There is another matter that lies very near 
to our hearts to-night. There is another sub- 
ject which is in the mind of every one of you. 

» Qur friend, the man who stood by us (shouts 
of “We will stand by him; three cheers for 
Dr. McGlynn!” Long continued applause), 
the man who has sacrificed everything that 
he held dear in order that we might be saved, 
faces a great condemnation. They will not 
do justice to him. (Groans and hisses.) I do 

. got think they will do justice to him. But it 
ests with us, dear friends, in the time of his 
trial to gather close around him (“hear! 
bear?’ and applause), to make him feel and 
know that the heart of this great people 
stands firmly with him. (Great applause. 

_- Voices, “We will stand by him” “There isn't 
aman who wun't stand by him!’) 

A sound will come from across the seas 
that will sound like the thunder of the Vati- 

“ean; but we who know the facts will know 
that it is an echo from Tammany hali. 
(Hicar! hear!’ and applause.) And when 
the time comes that the corrupt political 
machines who have lived by your votes, who 
have made themselves great by your 
friendship, ask for those votes again 
and appeal to your friendship, we 
will tell them, “Remember McGlynn.” 
(Great applause.) It is my firm belief that in 
this community there are men just enough to 
beap upon the heads of these tricksters and 
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knaves, these managers of popes and 
cardinals (applause), these manipulators of 
ecclesiastical machines (hisses), such a con- 
demnat:on as will make them—well, about as 
religious as we are. (Tumultuous applause.) 
The voice will be the voice of Leo, but the 
hand wiil be the hand of O'Donoghue. 
(Terrific hisses and groans.) 

Miss Munier then sang Dr. Lawrence's song, 
“We Want the Earth,” to the air of “Kil- 
larney,” the audience listening with keen 
enjoyment and greeting each stanza with 
applause. 

The chairman next announced Henry 
George, who said: 

Ladies and gentlemen: I thank you for the 
kind enthusiasm of your greeting; but I am 
still more pleased with your welcome to-night 
of the name of Dr. McGlynn (tremendous ap- 
plause), because it is said that this coming 
week Dr. McGlynn is to be excommunicated. 
(Hisses.) I read in yesterday morning’s Sun 
(hisses and groans long drawn out)—I read in 
yesterday moraiug’s Sun (hisses, screams and 
hooting; voices, “Don’t read it any more,” 
“Don’t mention it”)}—now, give mea chance to 
get along a little faster. I must mention the 
Sun (groans, long repeated). Very well then. 
I read yesterday morning in a paper that 
cannot be mentioned before this audience 
(uproarious applause)—I read that Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was going to be excommunicated dur- 
ing the coming week, and that’ as soon as he 
Was excommunicated he would sink out of 
sight. (Groans and_ hisses, and cries of 
“Rats,” “The Sun is sinking out of sight.” 
This latter sentiment was greeted with ap- 
plause and laughter.) We have heard that 
story before. When Dr. McGlynn was to be 
suspended, then he was to sink out of sight; 
and Iam told on credible authority that the 
archbishop of New York (groans and fierce 
hisses) told a gentleman who remonstrated 
with him upon the importance of the step he 
was going to take that in three days after he 
had suspended Dr. McGlynr he would never 
be heard of more. (Laughter.) This audi- 
ence, the audience that greets hin: to-day in 
Chicago, that enormous demor.iration of last 
Saturday night, the enthusiasm that isevoked 
wherever his name is mentioned, shows how 
such prophecies have been fulfilled. (Ap- 
plause.) 

There has been something in this matter 
from the beginning that these people have 
not understood. Behind Dr. McGlynn is a 
great principle. (Tremendous applause.) Be- 
hind him is a hope and a trust that is rising 
into an overwhelming wave. (Applause.) Let 
them excommunicate, if they please. (A 
voice, “That is it,” and applause.) This wave 
will but mount the higher. (Applause.) 

The manly, straightforward utterance of 
that priest this week in which he expressed 
his opinion of the ecclesiastical machine 
(hisses) has drawn forth from the press an 
effort to liken him to Luther. (Hisses: a 
voice: “They can’t do it.”) The best proof 
that they cannot do it, and the best proof 
that this is not a true parallel, is that the men 
who are trying so hard to impress Catholics 
with the notion that Dr. McGlynn is follow- 
ing the footsteps of Luther, are followers of 
Luther themselves. (Uproarious upplause 
and cries of ‘You're right, they are.” ‘That is 
where your head is level. my 

The movement that Dr. McGlynn is heading 
is a far greater, a far more important, a far 
more vital movement than was that headed 
by Martin Luther. (Applause.) This is no 
mere squabble about theological distinctions. 
This is no mere quarrel about points of doc- 
trine. There is between the two powers that 
are brought face to face in this struggle an 
issue that goes deeper down. Dr. McGlynn 
is to be excommunicated, and the Protestants 
and all the atheists of the daily press ery 
amen: (Applause.) He is to be excommuni- 
cated, not merely’ because he has asserted 
the right of an American citizen, has declared 
that as an American priest he is free and un- 
fettered in his pclitical thoughts and political 
action, and will acknowledge no foreign dom- 
ination (great applause), but because he has 
said that poverty can be and ought to be 
abolished, and that it is the duty of Christians 
to struggle to that end. This is his sin (ap- 
plause); and here is the great and vital 
difference between him and the ecclesiastical 
machines. (Applause.) 

I saw yesterday, after I had read that arti- 
cle in the paper that shall here be nameless 
(laughter), as I came walking down town, two 
Italians and a monkey. One Italian was 
grinding an organ, the other was leading 
the monkey around with a string. And it 
made me think of his eminence, Curdinal 
Simeoni. (Hisses and laughter.) I don't 
mean to say that the monkey reminded me of 
the cardinal, but that here there were two 
able-bodied men engaged—one grinding an 
organ and the other in leading about a 
monkey; and it made me think of the condi- 
tion of the people that are being poured on 
our shores from Italy, and how little of true 
Christianity there could have been preached 
in Italy (long continued applause), when the 
condition of these people is all that there is 
to show for eighteen hundred years of it. 

Here is the great distinction between the 
ideas represented by Dr. McGlynn on the one 
side and the ideas represented by propaganda 
and pope on the other side. (Applause.) Dr. 
McGlynn believes that poverty is the result 
of human injustice, that it can be, and ought 
to be abolished. (Applause.) They on the 
other side look upon poverty itself as some- 
thing decreed by the Almighty (hisses); as 
something that must always continue to exist; 
in fact, as something that ought to continue 
to exist—in other people. (Laughter. <A 
voice, “Just let them try a little of it them- 
selves.”) Here are the words of Bishop 
Vaughan, which I take out of the first article 
in a Catholic periodical, Donohue's Monthly 
Magazine: ‘Poverty is a direct consequence 
of original sin.” (Lauchter.) Now, I always 
thought that the theological doctrine of 
original sin was that everybody incurred the 
penalty of original sin (applause); but this 
particular consequence of original sin, gccord- 
ing to Bishop Vaughan, is only for the masses, 
and does not affect the classes. (Laughter. ) 
He goes on to say, “No political, social or 
philanthropic course of action will ever de- 
stroy the presence of poverty in the world. 
Poverty, indeed, serves more than onc pur- 
pose in the economy of God’s providence over 
the world. (Laughter.) It exercises an im- 
portant influence both in the natural and the 
supernatural order of things. Were poverty 
banished out of the world the consequences to 
mankind would be deplorable.”. (Hisses and 
laughter). 

And this is the doctrine quite as strongly of 
the Protestant saviors of society. This is the 
doctrine that you may hear to-day preached 
from pulpits occupied by followers of Luther 
(hisses); the same old doctrine, that God 
gives wealth to some and poverty to others. 
tA voice, “It is alie.”) That poverty is or- 
dained in God’s providence to enable the rich 
to be charitable tothe poor. (Laughter and 
hisses.) Why, only last week, in the Chris- 
tian Union, the organ of the great Congrega- 
tional denomination, there was published a 
report made by four eminent doctors of divin- 
ity to the council of the church and the Home 
missionary society, in which they described in 
the darkest terms the condition in which thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of people live in 
the slums of our great city. And. then they 
went on to say that that was a providential 
design of God (hisses); that God was bringing 
the heathen over here from Europe, and He 
Was concentrating them in masses in these 
great cities so that the Home missionary 


‘sotiety mighice, get at them easier. (Laughter.) 
What Dr. McGlynn stands for is a belief in 
a very different kiid of a God. (Applause.) 
He doesnot believe, and we do not believe, in 
an Almighty Father that gives to some of His 
children far more wealth than they can well 
use, and deprives thousands and thousands, 
deprives in fact the vust majoritv—of enough 
for the full use of their powers, and the full 
satisfaction of their needs. (Applause.) We 
do not believe in that kind of aGod. We be- 
lieve in a God who is the equal father of all 
his children, who has placed them in a world 
stored with an abundance to satisfy all their 
needs, and who, leaving them their free will, 
puts it in their power either to abuse and 
waste what he has provided, or to 50 use it as 
to give plenty to all. (Applause.) And we 
believe that the highest duty that is devolved 
upon us, the way in which we can best show 
our love and our gratitude to the provider of 
all good things, is by seeing that all His chil- 
dren get a fair share of them; is by attempt- 
ing, in so far as it in us lies, to bring on earth 
the kingdom of His righteousness—to establish 
society on a basis of justice, so that there 
shall be no poverty. (Applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn has raised the crossof the new 
crusade (applause), not a crusade for the re- 
covery from the infidel of the tomb in which 
Christ has lain, but for the redemption from 
the degrading and demoralizing conditions 
in which they are now imprisoned who 
were made in Christ’s image. (Applause.) 
And that is a battle that, once begun, must go 
on, and on, and on. (Applause.) The cross 
that the good priest has lifted appeals to the 
hearts and consciences of men, and forbid 
them who may, they gather around it. (Ap- 
plause.) It is a worldwide movement, a 
movement that has in it far greater and far 
higher opportunities than any theological 
quarrel, and it is a battle in which the great 
mass of the men in New York are going to 
stand by the -..1t. wuo carries their standard. 
(Wild applause. A voice: “We are going to 
stay with him, too.”) 

When we talk of abolishing poverty most 
people are apt to think of that dire poverty 
that festers in the slums. It is well that we 
should keep that in mind. It is well that we 
should aim at its abolition, for it is a truth 
that unless we raise the very lowest man 
nothing can be done for society as a whole. 
And yet, in aiming at the abolition of pov- 
erty, what we aim at is something far more 
than that. The papers say, as Mr. Themas 
has mentioned, that this is a well-dressed 
audience. Perhaps itis. And yet inthis or 
in any other well-dressed audience that you 
get together in the United States you find 
men and women who are suffering from 
poverty. (Applause.) We all suffer from 
poverty. Even William K. Vanderbilt or 
Jay Gould suffer from poverty (laughter)— 
not their own poverty. They do not suffer 
from that; but it is true that they do suffer 
from the poverty of others. No man can live 
in human society without feeling in some 
way. the injuries inflicted upon others in that 
society. (Applause.) And out of this ter- 
rible poverty that lies at the bottom of 
society comes that greed, comes that cor- 
ruption of thought, comes that degradation 
of high ideals that curseseven those who have 
accumulated the largest number of millions. 
The very poor, the tramp, the pauper, Iam 
not sure that they really suffer the most by 
the poverty that exists in. society to-day. 
Though they may have no hope, yet neither 
do they have any fear. When men get down 
so low their sensibilities are blunted. The 
keenest suffering from poverty to-day prob- 
ably exists among those who are well-dressed 
(applause); among those who have the fear 
and the dread of it before them (‘“‘hear! 
hear!” and applause); among those who are 
struggling to make both ends meet; strug- 
gling to bring up their children (applause); 
struggling to secure something for their 
wives if they shall be taken away. 

This curse of poverty runs through the 
whole of society; and it is growing deeper 
and wider. Steadily, as modern progress 
goes on, the chances of the ordinary man 
to make an independent living become less 
and less. (Applause.) <A generation ago no 
boy who went to a trade, but hoped to become 
in time his own employer, a master in the 
business No boy entered a store but who 
hoped in time to have a store of hisown. How 
isit today? Look at these great establish- 
ments that are concentrating trade, these 
great monopolies that are concentrating 
various forms of production. See how, in 
every direction, business is becoming massed 
and concentrated; and then say what is the 
chance of the ordinary boy whe goes into a 
factory, or Who goes into a store. (A voice, 
“There is none’) The best he can hope for, 
unless there comes some accident to help him 
along, unless he has very unusual talents and 
opportunities to show them, is simply to go 
through life as an employe, making wages 
that if they enable him to live it is about all 
that he can expect. (Applause.) 

Poverty! Weare all poor compared with 
what we might be—even those who can 
dress well and have enough to eat. We hear 
a good deal of thrift and toil. But consider 
what man is, the powers that lie latent even 
in the poorest and most degraded of mankind, 
the capabilities of taste and enjoyment. Was 
man intended merely for toil and thrift ¢ 
That he should go through life working hard 
and stinting all hisexpenditures? In bis tastes, 
in his powers, in his capacities, man is an ex- 
pensive animal. (Laughter.) He can only 
gratify his tastes and develop his powers when 
he has both leisure and the opportunity of 
making use of an abundance of the material 
things that minister to his needs. 

How many of our population to-day, even 
those who are comparatively well-to-do, 
really enjoy the benefits and the opportuni- 
ties that a civilization like this affords? How 
many of our people can go to Europe? How 
many of our people can even see our owu 
country? How many of our people, of the 
well-to-do, men who make what we call a de- 
cent living, have any time for the develop- 
ment of the mental powers? How many read 
books? How many have the opportunity to 
gratify those tastes that can only be gratified 
by exploring the wonders of nature? 

We hold, not merely that the gaunt pov- 
erty that festers in the slums can be abol- 
ished, but that a state of things can be brought 
about in which we all may be rich, in which 
all shall have abundant opportunity to devel- 
op their very highest powers and to gratify 
every reasonable taste. (Great applause.) When 
one considers the forces of production that 
are how going to waste, when he considers 
the enormous waste arising from: unemployed 
labor, the hundreds of thousands of men that 
even in what we call good times, are willing 
to work, and anxious to work, but find no op- 
portunities to work—when we consider how 
abundant are the powers of production that 
are yet unused, the land that is untilled, the 
mineral resources that are uncalled upon, the 
great powers of invention that have not yet 
been utilized, no one ean resist the conclusion 
that in a state of society based on natural 
justice all might be rich. In a state of soci- 
ety where every one who wanted to could 
get an opportunity to employ himself—in a 
state of society where this cut throat compc- 
tition that now crowds wa,zes down to the 
line of a mere living was abolished, in which 
gaunt poverty and the ignorance and the vice 
‘that come from it would cease, in which eacl 


_child as it grew up might have an opportu- 


nity to select that vocation: for which his nat- 
ural powers were best fitted: no oneneed fret 


- or. strain, and every ong, -evcn. the: humbliest, 


ae 


might have full opportunity | for the highest 
life. and the fullest development. 

That is the social state we believe possible. 
We do not believe, as do the saviors of so- 
ciety (hisses), who call themselves followers 
of Christ, that some time or other God of His 
own volition is going to bring a millennium on 
this earth. (Applause.) We believe that men 
have got to make the millennium for them- 
selves (applause); that the coming of the 
kingdom that we are taught to pray for, of 
the ‘kingdom on earth which shall be akin to 
that of heaven, is only to be hastened by the 
sincere and earnest work of men. (Applause. ) 

It may not come in our time. Well, sup- 
posing it does not? It is at least something 
to have seen the possibility of its coming. 
(Applause.) it is at least something to have 
had the privilege of working to bring it on. 
(Applause.) When one realizes that the 
misery that springs from poverty in this 
world is not due to the intent of the Creator, 
but is solely due to man’s injustice; when we 
realize that the Almighty is indeed a benevo- 
lent Father, looking with equal eye upon all 
His children, and not giving the good things 
of this life to a few, and promising to the 
great mass that if they will only lie quiet and 
be content that then, after death (laughter), 
he will give them some good things, too. 
(Laughter. ) 

And it is the highest and the noblest inspira- 
tion that a man can have to feel that he has 
the privilege to do something to aid in this 
struggle of good against evil; that it is in his 
power to do something, no matter how little 
it may be, to make the world better and 
brighter for those who come after him. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mere wealth, the wealth gained by anti- 
poverty societies of one, cannot bring hap- 
piness. The rich men of our day, the men 
who by organizing the most thorough and 
complete and efficacious anti-poverty socie- 
ties of one, have grabbed millions of dollars 
together for themselves, leaving others to 
suffer; they are not to be envied. They re- 
mind me of the men whom I have seen on an 
ocean steamer. who from the time the steamer 
left port to the time she arrived, could do 
nothing but gamble. No matter how beauti- 
ful the sunset or the sunrise, no matter how 
beautiful might be the seenery of the shores 
they were approaching, they had eyes for 
nothing but their cards. So it is with these 
rich men who, by force of habit that becomes 
an engrossing passion, devote all their 
powers, up to the verge of the grave, in 
grasping what they cannot take away. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And what they leave becomes to their chil- 
dren oftener a curse than a blessing. 

Wealth in the midst of poverty, wealth that 
no exertion has been made to gain, is often 
aninjury. That is the best state in which 
there is no need of grasping, in which there is 
no need of undue toil, in which work may be- 
come a pleasure, and in which no one need 
fear that should accident befall bim that 
those who are dependent upon him would 
suffer want. And such a state of society 
is entirely practicable. It is to bring it about 
that we have entered this crusade. (A voice, 
“The ballot will do it.”) Aye, the ballot will 
do it; and it isthe only thing that will do it. 
We must act’ on general conditions, and we 
ean only act through the ballot. 

Mr. George then announced that he would 
answer any questions that might be pet to 
him by members of the audience. The fotlow 
ing queries and answers ensued: 

Q.—Would unimproved property or im- 
proved property be the first to be contis- 
cated! 

A.—We do not talk about confiscation of 
property. Itis the other people. (applause.) 
We do not propose to confiscate any prop- 
erty, even to take possession of any property. 
What we propose to do is to exempt from all 
taxation that species of property which is the 
result of human labor and to put our taxes 
upon land values irrespective of improve- 
mjgnts. (Applause.) Were that done the 
people: who .are now holding vacant land 
without using it would either to have to use 
it or part with it to somebody who would. 
(Applause. ) 

Q.—How and in what manner is the ballot 
to abolish poverty? 

A.—By securing the making of laws that by 
putting taxation upon jJand values and re- 
moving it from things produced by labor will 
give each individual an equal interest in the 
soil of his native country and an equal share 
in that vast fund that comes from social 
growth and social improvement and that 
attaches to. land, giving it a value ir- 
respective of the improvements upon it. 
(Applause.) Secondly, by securing laws 
that will take intc the hands of the com- 
munity, or, at least, place under the control 
of the community, businesses that are in their 
nature monopolies, ‘such as railroading, 
telegraphing, the supplying of gas, water, etc. 

Q.—There are three different kinds of tax- 
ation—municipal, state and national. How 
do you propose to arrange that! 

A.—I do not think it necessary just now to 
dwell upon how that division should be made. 
We are principally concerned just now in 
urging the general principle. Matters of de- 
tail we can very well leave to the future. 
(“Hear, hear,” and applause.) But Ican say 
brietly, that there is no difficulty in the divi- 
sion. The'municipality and the state could 
do as they do now—take various proportions 
of a single tax levied on land values, and a 
proportion could be taken for the general 
zovernment. If, however, it is not deemed 
desirable to have the same source of revenue 
for the general government as for the states 
and municipalities, then there are other 
sources of revenues that, without interfering 
with the production of wealth, might be re- 
sorted to for the general government. For 
instance, a tax upon legacies and successions, 
while not having the same foundation in jus- 
tice asa taxon land values, would yielda 
large revenue without interfering with the 
production of wealth. (Applause.) 

Q.—Do you not propose to make labor sav- 
ing machinery a portion of the property of 
the co-operative commonwealth of the future? 

A.—Not unless it is labor saving machinery 
whose use involves a monopoly. For in- 
stance, | would make railroads the property 
of the community, and I would run in this 
city all the streets railroads entirely free, at 
the expense of the city, just as in large build- 
ings elevators are run. But I would not make 
the typewriter or the sewing machine the 
property of the community. (Applause.) 

Q.—I have been told that this Anti-poverty 
society recognizes property in land of one 
ovation as against other nations, and I would 
like to know what your answer would be to 
that, as it would help me in confuting our op- 
ponents! 

A.—We recognize this: That each nation, 
having come into being and carrying on its 
existence on a portion of this planet, is en- 
titled to retain the management of its own 
affairs and to prescribe the terms on which it 
will admit to its membership members 
vf any other nation. (Applause.) We do 
not hold that nations, any more than 
individuals, can get absolute property 
in land. We do not hold that the red 
Indians who were here before us had any 
inore right to sell this soil forever than we of 
two-day have. (Applause.) We do not hold 
that the earth can belong to any individual or 
to any nation or to any generation, but that 
itis the appointed dwelling place of all the 

-enerations who in the providence of the 
Creator are prouene into being on it. Ae 
plause.) 


Q. —Suppose all the Chinese come into the 
United States, what is to become of the peo- 
ple here already. (Laughter.) 


A.—If all China were to come into the: 


United States under the present condition of 
things it would be most disastrous. (Laugh- 
ter.) And under the present condition of 
things, where competition of men deprived of 
all opportunity to earn a living for them- 
selves fixes the rate of wages, in my opinion 
we cannot be too careful. to keep out any 
large immigration from China. Butif we were 
to base our social conditions upon principles 
of justice, securing to all men their natural 


rights, then I believe that we would have no. 


need for any restrictions. For, to go no fur- 


ther, I believe that that example would» 


spread like wild fire all over the earth. (Ap- 
plause.) That there is to-day in Europe a 
single crowned head; that there is to-day in 
Europe a standing army or a titled aristoc- 
racy, is our fault. (Applause.) If we had 
really carried out in its spirit and truth the 
Declaratiov of Independence; if we had really 
based our institutions and laws upon the full 
recognition of the principle that all men are 
created equal and are entitled to inalienable 
rights, we would have had here such a repub- 
lic that the nations of the earth would have 


followed its lead. (Great applause.) We have 


gotten rid of the titled aristoracy, but we 
have a plutocracy of greater power.. We 
have got rid of kings, but have accepted 
the rule of bosses. (Applause.) All over Eu- } 


rope the ruling classes point to the United | 


States with hissing and reproach. If we had 
been true to our principles; if we had _ estab- 
lished a truly democratic republic, the whole 
civilized world by this time would have been 
democratic and republican. (Applause.) 

And that is the work before us, men of to- 
day! The republic, the true republic, the re- 
public that Jefferson hoped for, has not yet '| 
been established. (Applause.) It is ours to 
establish it. (Wild, tumultuous and long con- 
tinued applause.) 

Q.—If we haye to divide the value of a 
house and lot, how can we find what part of 
the value attaches to the house and what pari 
to the lot. (Laughter.) 

A.—Very easily. In the state of California 
the assessors return the value of the land and 
the value of the house separately. Here the 
assessment rolls return only the sum. of the 
values. But, usa matter of fact, to make their 
assessments the assessors of New York have 
to take first the value of the land and then the 
value of the house. Then they sum them. up. 
All we have to do is simply to keep the assess- 
ments separate. The value of lund is of. all 
values that which can be most certainly 
ascertained. - 

Q.—As rentals of ‘pallaines decrease, will 
not land values also go down? 

A.—No, not as the rents of buildings decrease. 
Land values will only go down as the rent. of 
land goes down. (Applause.) ,What the gen- 
tleman means probably is: As what is re | 
arily called house rent decreases, would not 
the value of land go down? Not necessarily. 
The rent of hvuses would go down, because 
the tax would be taken off houses and. off.of 
various materials used in building houses, 
but the value of the land. might still be as 
greatas ever. But it is worth while to go 
briefly into the principle the question brings: 
up. Say a tax falls under the present system 
on a house and lot. That portion of the tax 


i which falls on the house adds to. the rent of 


the house; that portion which falls on 
the iand does not add to the rent of 
the land. The reason of that is. this, 
and it is a very important principle that 
it should always be borne in mind: A tax 
which falls upon an article of human produc- 
tion which must constantly be produced in 
order to meet the demand will add to 
prices, and must ultimately be paid by the 
user. For instance, if a tax is put upon coats 
or cigars, the makers of coats and 
cigars will not continue making them unless 
they can get the ordinary profit; so the re- 
duction of supply that. would otherwise ensue 
enables them to add the tax to their prices. 
If they were not todosoa number of them 
would step out and the supply of coats or 
cigars would be diminished until the demand 
rose sufficiently to pay a higher price. 

So it is with houses. If you put a tax upon 
houses, it will check the building of houses 
until that tax can be got back from the user. 
But land is a fixed quantity. No tax that you 
put upon land will reduce its quantity.. The 
rent of land is alwaysa monopoly price, No 
piece of land has a value until two people at: 
least want it; and its value is the highest sum 
that the demand will enable the owner to get. 
Therefore a tax impused upon land values is 
a tax levied on a tax, a tax levied on the 
monopoly price which the owner can get from 
the community. So that the system of taxa- 
tion We propose would tend to reduce house 
rent—in the first place, by increasing. the 
price that must be paid by those holding land 
vacant, which would force them either to 
build or to sell to those who would build, thus 
tei the sugply of houses while reduciug 

he price of lots; and, in the second place, the 
eduction inthe tax on materials. would re- 
duce the cost of erecting and maintaining 
houses. 

Q.—Would the taking: of the tax off ihe 
buildings prevent the owners. of those. build- 
ings from paying twenty thousand dollars for 
a house, and a morith or two afterward com- 
ing around and demanding a percentage on 
forty thousand dollars? —_ 

Alt might have that tendency. Bat 
house rent cannot be raised very much with- 
out inducing the erection of more houses. The 
rent that is constantly rising in this city is not 
the rent of the houses; it is. the rent of the 
ground. (Applause.) 

Q.—Those men put their own valuation on 
those houses, and raise the valuation with the 
understanding of getting a percentage on the . 
increased valuation. How can we prevent 
ayaa laws? 

A.—No, it is not necessary to pass specifi ic 
laws to prevent men from robbing us in that. 
way. If we can at once take olf the taxes | 
which now fall upor the building of -houses, | 
and prevent the speculation in land which 
makes house sites unnecessarily dear, the sup- 
ply of houses will follow the demand. Asa 
matter of fact, as we may readily see, the in- 
crease of rents so common in this city is due 
to increase in the value of land, not to in- 
crease in the value of houses. 

Q.—What is the difference between that 
landlord and the highway robber who pre- 
sents a pistol and says, “Your money or your 
life?” 

A.—I don’t know that there is much differ- 
ence when you come down to the question of 
ethics, between the highwayman and the man 
who seize’ that upon which all must live. But 
there is this practical difference: With the. 
highwayman, if you have no pistol, you 
wouldn’t have much show. With the other 
form of robbery, however, you have a. rem-. 
edy, and that remedy is in your vote.. (Ap- 
plause). 

Q.—You say that the ballot is the only rem- 

But you and I have seen times when the 
other side, the masters, did not recognize the 
ballot, and took up arms and fought for their 
property. We have three hundred and 


eighty-five lawyers in Washington; and they. 


can always be hired by the Huntingtons and 
the Goulds. That very class has been organ- 
ized. (Confusion, during which the questioner 
could only be indistinctly heard). 

A.—Where the people have not the: ballot, 
and where their oppressors fig ght to keep them 
down, the oppressed may very prope 
Appeal to strength, The gentlem 


| 


i fi 
t 


| 


asks, if £ ‘Understan: him. how € 

much in this country where we h S80 Mant 
lawyers, and where Juwyers are “so vende 
employed by the Goulds and the Vanderbiits, 
We can pay the ‘lawyers vurselyes, We alsg 
have something to tempt the. lawyers when it 
comes sto parables ment. OW hen We are _Feady 


Further the ree in the 
this reform, ’ simple as-it-is 
diminish the number of iawye 
estate lawyers Will find. their business gone, 
and many young men. will not. be dri en into 
the: law as they. are. art en inte 


thing else... (Applause). ; 

Q. a ou did not: understand ies rT : 
that the southern slave holders. to Joma 
against the ballot and tried to keep ther 
property by force of arms ag a legiti- 
Mate majority of thenation 

A.—I do not think the land owners ef the 
United. States will take up arms. All we 
have to do is to change the system. of tax- 
ation; and they sur ely are not going to igh: 
against the collection of taxes. ‘And if they 
do it will not do them much good. The 
fighting will be ery. short. (Applause.) 

‘Q. —The New York Herald claims this 
morning that. Mr. Gronlund has made you - 
admit that you are not sure: whether, if the 
present system of land. ownership were 
abolished, it would abolish poverty. Please 
answer that deliberate Inisrepresentation. 

A.—it would be pretty hard to ask me to 
answer all that the New York Herald says, 
You must not believe all t ‘find in the. 
New York Herald, especially n its editorial 
columns. (Laughter.) IT am in no. doubt 
whatever as to the efficacy of ‘this. means of 
abolishing poverty, not. because it a.mere 
change in the method. of taxation, but be- 
cause I see in it the fundamental law of 
justice; because I see in it the recognition of 
the equality of natural rights. that must be 
the foundation upon which truly civilized 
society must be built. .(Applause.). E do not 
say, and never have see that this is. all that 
is necessary. But I do say that this is the 
first thing, that it is necessary, and that until 
this 1s done nothing else can avail. fA Voice, 
“True” and applause.) | : | 

Q.—-Wouldn’t the landlord, i 
the taxes oa sare Jand, raise aA 
that tax oy 

A.—No. The tax Would gi e him oO power 
to raise hisrent. All economists are agreed 
in this—that a tax levied on land values gives 
no power to the owner of the land to raise the 
price he can get for using the land. And that 
 this.is so may be readily. seen. Here i iS & man 
who owns @ piece of ground which. he is rent-. 
ing toa tenant. The increase of: the tax on 
the value of his land. might make him WANG to 


that cenante could get. Bee on ‘che contrary, 
this increased tax on the value of land would 
make it more difficult ‘for the own Ss of un-. 
used land to. hold it without getting some re- 
turn, and would force these owners. either to 
use the. ground themselves or to hunt up 
tenants or -purchasers by offering their land. 
at lower prices. 

Q.—Mayor Grace ‘has a : number of tenants 
on Long- island. If taxes on the value of land 
-Were increased, what is: to prevent Mayor 
Grace from adding the tax to his rent? 

A.—Just whatl hav. e said. If it were possible 
for Mayor Grace to add an ything to: his rents 
simply because he wanted: to, 1 think Mayor 
- Grace wouldadd toitnow. Heis good business 
man enough to get all hecan. The imposition 
of heavier taxes on the value of his land, and 
the taking of taxes off of improvements, 
would give Mayor Grace no additional power 
to add to. his rents. 

The chairman. announced. that the ecollec- 
tions amounted to $190.98; being $164.98 con- 
tributions, and $26 for initiation fees. 

ANTI-POVERTY IN. PHILADELPHIA. 
An Enthusiastic Meeting Last Sanday 

Evening—Addresses by Father Hunting« 

ton and Mr. Croasdale. 


The Anti-poverty society of Philadelphia 
held its third meeting at McCaull's opera house 
on Bond street, last. Sunday evening.. There. 
was a large audience and the enthusiesm was 
remarkable... The proceedings opened. with 
the singing of “Nearer My God to Thee” by 
an. excellent quartet. ’ William T. Croasdale 
of New York was then introduced, and spoke 
for about an hour. He referred to the prepar- 
ations for an elaborate celebration of the 
Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia 
on July 4, and said-that the event was well 
worth celebrating,. not “merely because it. 
marked the sundering of the ties that former- 
ly connected this country w ith the Brit sh em- 
pire, but because in that great instrument was 
first declared the great principle that. gev- 
-ernments derive their just powers. fror 
“consent of the governed, ‘and that itis the in-~ 
herent right of the people to make or: unmake 
governments to suit themselves. The: deaint: 
ation of man 's right to. life, liberty an 
pursuit of happiness carried with it b nece 1S- 
sary implication the right to all that is neces- 
sary to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. We have fora century been hurrahing 
over that great: ach of our fa thers, but have - 
liberty they won for us. Liberty 
dition. to’ be idly enjoy ed, but a noble 
tunity to be used. The whol 
political freedom has, up: 
had for. its Cc 
the peac 
the substitut 
embed ying the 
others. 


and supineness. The speakeg ue 
and ee to show Mee fandlordisn 


He declared that the pleted 
Were not. themselves political orzaunizati 
but propaganda associations . that sou 
educate the people and to inspire ar 
sentiment in politics. There. w, 
no objection to this. Every prie 

whe was willing to give h k 

ing the new political moyemen 

plane was more than teed 


synod, convention: or Dente 
an ecclesiastical body, direct. a 
or es, to ach asa body: to 


or la man. . 
this subject i 
dale, “but wil 


4nuch enthusiasm. : 
- Father Huntington of New York was next 
gatroduced and received with wild enthusi- 
“asm. He made an impassioned speech, fre- 
quently lightened with gleams of humor 
that caused great laughter, and at one time 
the applause became so frequent that the rev- 
erend speaker had te beg the audience to de- 
sist in order that he might have a chance to 
finish his speech. Father Huntington began 
by reading an auonymous letter addressed to 
-the society protesting against holding its 
snectings on Sunday, and answered it by tcll- 
ing astory of a Puritan who hanged his cat 
on Monday for killing a mouse on Sunday. 
le then pictured the sin and misery existing 
jn the portion of New York in which he 
works, and declared he would be desecrat- 
ing something higher and holier than the Sab- 
bath if he were to refuse a call tohelpina 
qynovement that he believed would remove 
the chief cause of the poverty and degrada- 
tion that contributed so largely to sin and 
crime. He rejoiced in the religious sentiment 
that marked the new crusade. Political 
questions are getting to be social questions, 
and social questions are coming to be religious 
questions. “I submit to you,” he said, “that 
when you get a question on a religious basis, 
you have got it where it will stick, and 
you can’t stop it. This land question 
bes a religious bearing and that is why I 
come at your call.” He denied that drink is 
the cause of poverty and insisted that pov- 
erty is the great cause of drunkenness. 
Poverty must be abolished. We have found 
that it is nut « dispensation of providence, 
but the result of human laws and customs. A 
new Moses has come to show us the way out 
‘of thisevil. He is not far away. He lives 
near you over in New York. We are guing 
to give people a chance to keep what they 
really earn, by giving them free access to 
what their Maker intended for all.” Land is 
‘not property. It is an opportunity—an op- 
- portunity to work and thereby get out of it 
food, cluthing and whateyer you need. God 
gnade the land to be tilled and used; to hold 
it out of use is to defy His will, If any man 
gcis a monopoly of what the people must 
live upon tuen he obtains control of the people 
sho must live. The remedy for this is to tax 
land for all it is worth and give the proceeds 
to the people. Father Huntington exhorted 
c to study this question and 
in order to understand it 
they must give up the conceit that 
they knew it all already and = in 
order to do their duty when they did under- 
' gtand it they must give up their greed for 
goid. Hesaid there were probably some in 
‘the audience who would not do this, and that 
“such had put their foot in it by coming there 
that night. Hereafter he said such people 
could not look on the bent form of a poor 
toiling woman or the rags of a poverty- 
stricken child without remembering that there 
zre a good many intelligent people in the 
world who say not only that such things need 
not be, but that they see a remedy for this 
greatevil. Sucha reflection ought to make 
the mau whe refuses to consider or act un- 
happy. Atthe close of Father Huntington's 
“address the audience applauded him with 
wild enthusiasm, and then joined the choir in 
singing “The Cross of the New Crusade.” 
The meeting was a highly successful one, 
‘and gave much encouragement tothe man- 
agers. As next Sunday is the eve of the 
Fourth of July, no meeting will be held, but 
- mectings will be held on July 10 and 1%, at 
'- one of which Rev. Dr. McGlynn will make an 
address. 


TRUE TO DR. M’GLYNN. 


. 
Auother Crowded Mecting of St. Stephen's 
Parichioncrs a: Loternational Hall. 


- The weekly meeting of St. Stephen’s parish- 


doners, ot their ball _in Fast Tweuty-seventh 


treet on last Friday evening, was attended 
by a larger crowd than usual, there being-an 
overflow out into the street. Dr. Henry 
Carey, Miss Municr aud Chairman John R. 
Feeaey were appointed a committee to wait 
on the editor of the Morning Journal to re- 
quest that he retract the statement contained 
in a heediine in Friday’s issue to the effect 
that Dr. McGlynn was a second Martin 
Lather. 
John J. Bealin made an address criticising 
the Italian authoritics of the church. He was 
_ heartily applauded. He said be hoped all 
» present dud read the dispatch from Buffalo 
x Telating Dr. McG!vnn's expose of the Itahan 
machine. Archbishop Corrigan’s associates 
would probably assert that the common peo- 
_pie were unable to understand it. Mr. Bealin 
said that they were likely not able to under- 
stand how Roderic Borgia was the father of 
tive children, whose mother ke never acknowl- 
edged as his wife, while he was Pope Alex- 
ander VI, nor how he could consecrate his oldest 
‘son, Cesar, tothe church and promote him 
successively to the positions of archbishop 
aod cardinal, ncr how he himself was created 
@ cardinal by Calixtus IMI while living in 
adultery, much to the scandal of the Chris- 
- tian world. The people might not under- 
stand all this, but it happened all the same. 
in relation to the picture sent by Pope 
Leo XIU to Queen Victoria Mr. Bealin said 
that he must admire the pope for the courage 
he displayed in acting up to his convictions, 
if he believed the queen’s treatment of the 
Trish people had been just and fair. The pope, 


however, had no right to prostitute religion | 


by consecrating two young Italian bishops ia 
Bonor of the queen’s golden jubilee. The duty 
of Si. Stephen's parishioners was’ to keep up 
agitation until Archbishop Corrigaa would do 
justice to Dr. McGlynn. The only way to do 
him justice was to convene an ecclesiastical 
court, summon the doctor to appear, and con- 
fronthim with bis accusers. If the doctor 
then would be adjudged guilty the agitation 
_ Would cease; if not, justice to the beioved 
pastor, ty his parishioners and to the church 
would require his restoration to his puipit. 
Watil that was done the speaker hoped that 
not a fraction of a farthing would be given 
by his heurers toa church guilty of suth in- 
gusiice. me 33 
George Smith of Greenpoint said that the 
people of Father O'Hira’s congregation were 
aa sympathy with Dr. McGlynn. There was a 
Fell of honor made up of the doctor's support- 
‘ers, and be was proud to de among them. He 
had ‘earned from the catechism that by keep- 
ig the commandments he could reach heaven; 
the pope wanzed his commandments kept, too, 
bit that wus not good law. © 
_ Mrs. Griffith of Washington, formerly head 
‘enier of the Fenian sisterhood, said the Irish 
People were under no compliment to Rome. 
it Was Rome that sent the Norman invaders 
into Treiand, and with them came the curse of 
Jandlordism. From that time until the pres- 
ut, whenever they attempted to advance 
their interests as a nation, the Irish people 
Bot nothing from Rome save anathema. There 
‘Was one way of settling the matter—kecping 
. their money in their pockets until Rome Jis- 
tened tothem. She advised her hearers to 
sicp contributing to the land league. It was 
a2furce, The only way to benefit the Irish 
People was by the abolition of landlordism. 
| Bhe was against « reduction in rent of twenty- 
five per cent. If the landlords owned the land 
they had a right to all they could get. But 
they did not own it, and no individuals or 
class could own it. The Irish as a people only 
Could own it. 
Mrs. Murgaret Moore denied writing a 


“gushing” letter to Editor William O’Brien, 
as had beer represented in one of the news- 
papers. She had simply written him a pri- 
vate communication relating to business of 
hers in Ireland. She believed that Ireland's 
wrongs were to be righted by the bullet, not 
by the ballot. 

Frank Ferrall urged the people to stand by 
Dr. McGlynn. Their presumption should be 
that he was innocent of a violation of church 
discipline until proved guilty. It was their 
duty to secure him, if possible, a hearing. 

The meeting adjourned for a week, those in 
attendance as determined as ever to uphold 
Dr. McGlynn. 

The Morning Journal explained editorially 
on Saturday that its Buffalo eorrespondent 
was responsible for the use of Dr. McGlynn’s 
name in comparison with Martin Luther's. 

The collection at St. Stephen’s on Sunday 
last was even smaller than usual. There isa 
disposition shown by the parishioners to agi- 
tate against the collection of Peter’s pence 
and jubilee offerings. ° 


DR. M’GLYNN IN CHICAGO. 


An Immense Asdience to Listen te the 
“Cress ef the New Crusade”—Comments 
ef the Press. 


Dr. McGlynn delivered his lecture on “The 
Crossof the New Crusade” to ay immense 
audience in the Central music hall in Chicago 
on Saturday night of last week. He was in- 
troduced by Rey. Dr. Thomas, who has got 
into trouble with the Methodist church au- 
thoritics because of his liberal views, and 
who was received with great enthusiasm by 
the audience. The Chicago Tribune says: 


The bulk of the audience was madc up of 
laborers, mechanics and artisans of the better 
class, a few of whom were accompanied by 
ladies. There was a sprinkling of professional 
people and leisurely curiosity seekers, and it 
Was noticeable that all of thein remained until 
the lecture was finished. Much of Dr. 
McGlynn’s argument, all of his treat- 
ment of the Scriptural aspect of the subject, 
and an occasional illustration of rare poetic 
beauty were plainly heartily approved by Dr. 
Thomas, who did not hesitate to join in the 
applause, which was during the latter part of 
the lecture frequent, spontaneous, and pro- 
longed. 

At notime did the audience attest its ap- 

oval more enthusiastically than when Dr 

eGlvnn said that he was preaching the po- 
litical economy he believed in because of the 
religion there was in it. “The doctrine of this 
new crusade,” he said, “is actually borrowed 
from the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

The arrival of Dr. McGlynn seems to have 
been regarded as a most interesting event by 
the newspapers, and most of them publish de- 
scriptions of his appearance. The Tribune 
Says: 

Dr. Edward McGlynn’s personal appearance 
is striking apd favorable from the first. He 
is nearly or guite six fect in height, witha 
frame a little too broad and gencrously pro- 
vided with flesh to be in good proportion, and 
massive features whose expression is al- 
ways one of strength of purpose, combined 
with great intelligence, and sometimes it re- 
flects a gleam of humor that is as irresistible 
as some of the doctor’s logic. 


The Herald says: @ 


The famous ex-rector of St. Stephen’s, New 
York, is of striking appearance. Of power- 
ful build, energy and determination are 


stamped upon every feature of ‘his remarka-. 


ble face. Dr. McGlyna is not a handsome 
man, strictly speaking, but he would attract 
attention everywhere, even without the na- 
tional prominence into which his teachings 
and his avowed ‘dvocacy of Henry George's 
doctrines have brought him. <A low, but 
broad forehead, under crisp dark hair; deep- 
set, gleaming eyes, a prominent nese and a 
square and massive jaw denote the deep 
thinker and icarless man. 

The Times snecrs at the doctor as “an 
agrarian apostle,” but admits that he is a 
captivating and insinuating conversatijonalist 
and has evidently paid considerable attentfon 
to the elevation of “talk” into a fine art. His 
eyes, which are dark gray and full of fire 
sparkle with enthusiasm, and every feature of 
his face is expressive of his thoughts and 
emotions as he converses. 


The Jnter-Ocean interviewed the Catholic 
clergy of Chicago to ascertain their opinions 
of Dr. McGlyan and his crusade. Two or 
three of those interviewed could only de- 
nounce him with wrath and insinuate that he 
had taken leave of his senses, but those who 
really knew anything of him, while opposing 
his views and lamenting his course, spoke 
highly of Dr. McGlynn as a man. Rev. Dr. 
Butler, pastor of St. John’s, slid he was at 
college with Father McGlyna and declared 
that “he was a splendid scholar, a close stu- 
dent, and had one of the most brilliant minds 
in the college. . . . His manners were 
charming, he was very gentle, and friends 
came to him and remained with him to this 
time. To know him was to know a man of 
wit, wisdom, talcnt and loveliness.” Dr. 
Butler expressed regret that Dr. McGlynn 
had espoused Mr. George’s views, but he 
said: 

Few priests have had the adoration from 
the pen -enjoyed by Dr. McGlynn. Aside 
from his talent his life bas been singularly 
beautiful, and he loved his fellow men and 
loved himseif last. All his savings have been 
given to the poor, and much of his leisure to 
deeds of charity. I haven't a doubt but his 
espousal of Henry George’s land views grew 
out of a desire to abet the condition of the 
poor. As all the world knows, be is himself i 

or man, and has no resources but those of 
4is pen as a writer or lecturer. His rich 
friends are legion, and all his friends, whether 
rich or poor, are loyal, and will continue so in 
spite of his views. 

Father Roles of St. Mary’s church had no 
doubt that Dr. McGlynn will be excommuni 
cated, but declared that there will “be nothing 
of aa bell and candle performance.” He 
said: 

He was recognized in the Urban college 
(the propaganda) as one of the most saintly 
subjects. A holier man than Dr. McGlynn, as 
we saw him asa Catholic priest, never walked. 
His career in New York was extremely devo- 
tional. His attention to the poor, his sacri- 
fices, his self-denying work, made a deep. 
and wide-spreac impression ou both the laity 
and theclergy. . . . McGlynn is an able 
man unquestionably. Moreover, he isa good 
man—a holy man, and his actions and utter- 
ance now simply annoy and appal us as_ those 
of a man whom we greatly. estcemed and 
joved and admired. 1t annoys and appals us 


to see a man who was so high in our regard, 


fall so low. - 
The Seventh Assembly District Enutertainu- 
ment. 

Despite the b2d weather, the new head- 
quarters of the united labor party in the 
Seventh Assembly district were crowded on 
Thursday evening of last week. Mr. W. T. 
Croasdale made an excellent address, after 
which an entertainment, consisting of vocal 
and instrumental musical selections, recita- 
tions, etc., was given by volunteer artists. 
Among those who lent their efforts were 
Mme. Marie Mareno, Mrs. Edw. Schultz, and 
Messrs. Harry Gilmore, BR. Pope Cooke, 
Edwin Browne, Louis Kieffer aud Harry P. 
Keily. The entertainment was in every way 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


What They Will Do. 
New York.—The New York Herald re- 
cently asked: “If the church condems Mr. 


George's land theory, what course will you 
sursue?’ Or, in other words: If a few well 
nown American politicians set up the pope 
as a political scarecrow, what will you Catho- 
lics do? I answer: We will pull up their 

political corn! — JaMES BARBETT. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Apportionment of Taxes—Minor Reforms. 


Roopnovse, Il!.—Since reading Herbert 
Spencer’s “Social Statics” cight years ago, I 
have been convinced of the correctness of 
the doctrine “the land for the people” as an 
abstract principle, but it was not till I read 
the dialogue between George and Field in the 
North American Review that I saw how 
easily the abstract principle could be made a 
glorious reality. 

(1) Since thenI have carefully read all of 
Henry George's works, und ulso every issue 
of THE STANDARD; but as yet have not seen 
any statement as to how the revenue to be 
raised by the land tax is to be appropriated 
or divided between national, state, county, 
township and municipal governments. In case 
of aclash of authorities, which shall be su- 
preme? Would it be feasible for a single state 
to adopt the new system? I take it the tax 
would be collected by stato authorities. How, 
then, would it. be distributed? When the na- 
tional government demanded its share, 
wouldn't the cry of “state sovereignty” be 
raised? 

It is a good rule never to cross a stream be- 
fore you come to it; but really the new cru- 
sade has been making such rapid progress of 
late that it seems to me advisable to ascer- 
tain at least what kind of bridge timbers we 
have. we 

I asked these questions one day of Colonel 
Wm. Camm, a wonderfully well-posted man 
on economic and governmental questions, an 
original thinker, and one who in his own mind 
studied out and became convinced of the 
justice and necessity of a single tax on land 
values before he read of Henry George, 
whom he is now proud to honor as the 
prophet: of“the new,crusade. His reply was 
briefly this: . . 

“If a tax on land values only is incon- 
sistent with a federal form of government, so 
mach the worse for the federal form of 
government.” 

Perhaps I have ‘overestimated the im- 
portance of this subject, but I should be glad 
to hear it discussed. 

(2) Another pcint. While I fully realize that 
the land retorm embraces and covers nearly 
‘all the other reforms that are being agitated, 
I believe that you would make friends for the 
cause by devoting a little more attention to 
some of the minor reforms, on which I know 
you have the correct views. There are many 
who, having seen the truth only partially, 
will be encouraged to further investigation if 
you continue to assure them that they are on 
the same road with yourself, only not so far 
along. J. P. DRENNAN, JR. 


(1)°Colonel Camm’s answer is compre- 


hensive and ought to be satisfactory... But. 


there is not the difficulty you imagine. 
Federal taxes would be raised by appor- 
tioning the total among the states accord- 
ing to population, and requiring them to 
be levied on land values. When the states 
had complied with this requirement the 
federal government's relation to the mat- 
ter would be at an end. The state then 
could require counties to supply state. reve- 
nuesiaccording to the value of land in each 
county, aad the counties could provide for 
their own needs in the same way, the 
whole being under the direct management 
of the counties respectively. . 
(2) We cannot now spare space for minor 
reforms. We believe in them only as sup- 
plements to the fundamental reform, and 
a supplement without that, which it should 
eeu is like-a dog’s tail without.the 
og. ats . ala 


When Non-Valuable Land Becomes Valu, 

able. ne ; 
in this city who are considerably puzzled over 
the following feature of your land theory. 
Please explain it and you will confer a favor 
onthem. You say that the improvements on 
land should not be taxed; that the land itself 
should be taxed, and that that tax should be 
regulated according to the rental value of the 
land, and that some. land, having no rental 
value, should not be taxed at all. The ques- 
tion is this: Suppose twenty or more mechan- 
ics should occupy this non-taxable land and 
build cach one a house and occupy it, when 
would that non-taxable land become taxable, 
and what vives it a rental value if not the 
improvements! It is argued that just as soon 


as they (the lots) become taxable that it is the’. 


improvements that are taxed, as the improve- 
nents created the taxable value that they did 
not before possess. YOUR FRIENDS. 
The non-taxable land would become tax- 
able when other people were willing to 
pay for the privilege of going upon it. To 
illustrate: Let us suppose that line A is 
the outer limit of valuable land, and that 


~f any one who lives below that pays a 


ground value tax; but that land beyond it 
is free, and that all the free land lying be- 
tween line A and line B is equally desira- 
ble, while that between line B and line C 
is, on account of greater distance from the 
center or other cause, somewhat less de- 
sirable. Now, suppose that your twenty 
or more mechanics build upon the land 
between line A and line B. They will, of 
course, pay no tax, for the land hus no 
value. After a while another mechanic 
wants free land, and as the snace between 
lines A and Bis not yet wholly occupied, 
he builds there too, and is also exempt 
from taxation. But now still another 
mechanic wants a home, and cannot build 
on the land lying between A and B,‘be- 
cause it is all occupied. He must then 
decide whether he will go upon the less 
desirable land lying between lines B and C 
,or pay something to one of the occupants 
-of the better land for the privilege of tak- 
‘ing his place. When enough cases of this 
‘kind occur to give a rental value in the 
market to land lying-between lines A and 
B, everybody occupying that land -will-be 
taxed. Then, and not before, the non-tax- 
able land becomes taxable. iy ew 
Improvements do give value to non-val- 
uable land; but only by monopolizing: it. 
So long as other land just as good in all! 


respects can be had for nothing, no land. 


will acquire value, no matter how much it 
is improved. It is the appropriation of 
better land which by forcing latecomers to 
go upon the poorer lands, gives’ value to 
the better land. .A man who wants to 
shield himself from the scorching rays of 
a July sun will not pay anything for a 
first-class shade tree so long as other first- 
class shade trees are equally accessible; 
but if first-class shade trees are all appro- 
priated, and he must either pay rent, go 
to a poorer shade tree, or stand in the sun, 
he will make it an object, if he can, to 
somebody to go to one of the poorer trees. 
So it is with land. 


The Shifting of n Land Tax. ; 
_Oxrp Porxt ComrFort.—Referrmg. to your: 
answer in last week's issue, in reply to the in- 
quiry of Charles I. Prizer, Reading TJimes, 
I would ask you, for the benefit of those not 
so well versed in political economy, to shed 


otra SEDTAN 


‘Ngswsune, N. Y.-—-You heve: some fridudg 4 | 


some further light on this subject. Suppose I 
put up a tenement house on a vacant lot, what 
is to prevent my charging a share of the 
“single tax” to each of the occupants? 
ALL. . 
You would charge a share of the single 
tax to each occupant and you would col- 
lect. it. But when you had collected it the 
community, through its taxing officer, 
would say, “That share is our share,” and 
then you would pay it over, retaining for 
yourself only what your tenants paid for 
using the house. If you tried to avoid 
this effect by raising your rents your 
tenants would leave youif other accom- 
modations equally good could be had for 
the old figure; and if they could not and 
your tenants paid more than before, that 
would prove to the taxing officer that he 
dealt: too leniently with you and he would 
raise your tax. Can you not see that you 
would soon come to a point where you 
would have the alternative of losing your 
tenants or letting them stay without an in- 
crease of rent? When you reached that 
conclusion your rents would be at an 


equilibrium and so would your tax, until | 


increasing demand for your location en- 
abled you to charge more rent, which 
would be followed by a higher tax. 


Immigrationlandlintemperance. - 

Brooxiyn.—I would like to ask you if all 
immigration to the United States was en- 
tirely stopped, and all public dram shops, of 
whatever nature, and the use of all intoxicat 
ing drinks as a beverage, involving an annual 
expenditure of $900,000,000 therein, absolutely 
prohibited; would not these two reforms alone 
almost entirely abolish the greater amount of 
poverty, distress and discontent at present 
existing in our country? A PHYSICIAN: 

If all immigration to the United States 
were stopped, the increase of pressure for 
opportunities of employment might not go 
on as fast. But, as nature furnishes 
unlimited opportunities for employment, 
the real remedy is to be sought, not in pro- 
hibiting immigration, but in removing 
legal obstacles to the use of these nat- 
ural opportunities. The entire population 
of the world could support itself in the 
state of Texas alone; then why prohibit 
immigraiion? There is plenty of room in 
this country. The trouble is that most of 
it is monopolized and much of it kept out 
of use. 

If drinking were stopped, a drinking 
man’s expenses would be diminished, and 
if eating were stopped, an eating man’s 
expenses would be diminishec. Whatever 
may be the merits of the alcohol contro- 
versy as a moral question, it stands, as an 
economic question, on a level with ail 
other devices for saving. So long as 
drinking prevails, a teetotaler may save out 
of his wages just what, if he drank, he 
would spend for liquor. If you ascertain 
the amount that any particular working 
man spends in that way, you will find that 
it would take him a long while to get mch 
onsuch savings; and working women and 
children, and many men who do not drink, 
would be able to save no more than now. 
But if the drinking habit were generally 
abandoned, wages would fall accordingly, 
for men could then work for less, and, asa 
condition of getting work, would be com- 
pelled to. On this point redd chapter 3 
of book 4 of “Progress and Poverty,” es- 
pecially the last paragraph 
Goes ue Values. ata “idl 
ObERLIN, O., June 12.—Please answer in 
THe STANDARD this objection presented by 
Joseph Cvuok, that the value of Jabor products 
is inereased by growth of population the same 
as lund values, and that the increased value 
of the one should go to the community as well 
as the other. He illustrates it by Crusoe’s 
rough hewn boat, which rose in value when a 
ship appeared on the horizon. 

J. R. Commons. 

It is an obvious misstatement of fact. 
The value of a hat is no greater in a city of 
a million inhabitants than in a country vil- 
lage. The reason is plain enough; when a 
labor product of any kind rises in value, 
labor produces enough more of that kind 
of product to restore the value. 

This is the first time we have heard of 
Crusoe’s boat rising in value when a ship 
appeared on the horizon. That boats 
scope of usefulness may have been wid- 
ened, but its value did not rise. Perhaps 
Mr. Cook means that the boat had no value 
while Crusoe was alone, and acquired a 

ralue when other people came there. That 


‘might be so, because value is a factor of 


trading, and when there is no one to trade 
with there can be no value. But it by no 
means follows that growth of population 
increases the value of labor products, for 
a population of fifty will give as much 
value toa desirable product as a population 
of amillion. It is not so with land. 


A Wolverine’s Doubts. 


LANSING, Mich.—Three of us wish to pro- 
pound a few questions in regard to your 
views... They may have been answered be- 
fore, but we are new subscribers to THE 
STANDARD. 

(1) Supposing your plan to be in full opera- 
tion. A man with a fixed income, or with an 
income not liable to much fluctuation, owns 
the residence in which he lives. He and his 
‘large family live comfortably upon his in- 
come, but use it all up. The government 
takes for the use of the land upon which his 
house stands, say, $25 per year, and he man- 
ages to pay it. The demands of trade or of 
manufacture suddenly raise the value of 
the Jand on which bis house stands, so that 
some corporation would be willing to pay the 
government $100 per-year for the use of it. 
This man would have to pay this increased 


: tax, which, we will suppose, he can ill afford 


“to do, or else he must. move his house, which 
is really taking as much from the value of-his 
house as the cost of moving it. As the land 
has no selling value, he caiunot, as now, come 
to terms with other parties so that it may ‘be 
made profitable for him to give up the land— 
he must either stay and pay the increased 
tax or else go.to the expense of moving. How 
would you: obviate this difficulty, if there 
would be Any such difficulty? i 
(2) Supposing).as before;-that your plan: is 
in full operation. du.‘Pyogress and Poverty” 
you say that the .tax.orcrent would be what’ 
one would be willing in competition to give 
for the use of the land. If competition is to 
rule, by what methced would you insure a 
poor man or a weak corporation against the 
designs of a rich man ora strong corporation? 
We know that sume men are so constituted 
that they will expend a good deal of money 
to gratify a grudge; and :most corporations, 
to crush out.a weaker rival, can afford to use 
money liberally. . Now,iavould not there be 
the opportunity to dotheése things by openly 


offering ta pay. the-government a very much 


larger rent than the occupiers are paying, and 
by actually paying the rent if the offers are 
accepted? Could not a greedy corporation 


aerty.” 


force the value of any piece of ‘land up, and: 
the present occupier, having no claim upon 
the land, and unable to pay the increased 
rent, would be helpless? . 


(8) We understand you to say that wages- 


decrease relatively to the amount of wealch 
produced, as rent rises. Robert Giffen and 
other statisticians attempt to show that the 
average rate of wages in most employments. 
has greatly increased in the last tifty years,. 
and that the cost of living has decreased. 
Now, granting your proposition in regard to 
wages, how can pauperism increase relatively 
with the whole population, when the rate of 
wages in so many employments has increased 
somuch? If pauperism is not increasing rela- 
tively as well as absolutely, is not much of 
your argument overthrown, even though we: 
admit that laborers do not receive their just 
share of what is produced? A. 
(1) To the man who can ill afford to pay 
to the community a tax of $25 a year and 
who must leave rather than pay $100 a 
year the difficulty obviates itself. That 
man’s condition is certain to be vastly im- 
proved by the general prosperity... Do you 


know of any man so situated who does not | 


now pay more than $25 a year in taxes? 
And if you consider his indirect taxes, is 
there.such a man who does not pay more 
than $100: a year? How could a man to 


whom the payment of $25 a year is a hard-. 


ship be prejudiced by becoming an equal 
partner ‘in all land values? It is easy to 
make men of straw and shed tears. over 
their imaginary sufferings. 


(2) By “competition” is, meant market 
competition. A greedy corporation could 
not make an offer to the government. 


It 
would have to deal with the occupier, and 
as one swallow does not make a summer 
neither does one bid make a market value. 
When an occupier was besieged with high 
bids or neighboring land equally desirable 
was selling or renting at high figures a 
basis for his taxation would be afforded, 
and on that he would be taxed. Read 
chapters 2, 3 and 4 of book 7 of *‘Progress 
and Poverty.” 

(3) None of these statistics take unem- 
ployed labor into consideration and they 
wholly ignore different standards of living. 
As to the cost of living they compare 
prices of different articles of food, but 
never compare hotel or boarding house 
bills; nor do they take into account many 
things that are now classed as necessaries 
which fifty years ago were either. luxuries 


ter of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


Correct in Part. ae 
PirepmMont, W. Va.—The following clipping 
is from the “Notes and Queries” column of 
the Baltimore American of to-day: 


Is Henry George’s land theory, to conrfis- 
cate land now held and divide it equally 
among all who would like to havea slice, or 


as to return to the community the increment 
of value created by the community? ; 
POWDERLY. 
The latter clause of your query generally 
explains his theory. He wants land taxed 100 
per cent annually, so as tomake it practically 
valueless. 
Does it fairly represent the issue made by 
you? O. H. Bruce. 
That part of the answer which reads: 
“The latter clause of your query generally 
explains his theory,” is correct. The re- 
mainder of the answer is like aship ina fog. 


_ Intrinsic Vaiue. : 
DavEnporr, Ia., June 21.—In your issue of 


Packard Students and Henry George,” there 
is this question: “Has land any intrinsic 
value” To which Mr. George is represented 
as answering, “No; nothing has intrinsic 
value.” This is surely an error. It could not 
have been the author of “Progress and Pov- 
Has not a busbel of wheat intrinsic 
value? I should say it has, and that its in- 
trinsic value is that of a bushel of wheat. 


has intrinsic value. 
exchange. It is the relation of one thing 
to another in exchange. None of Robinson 
was no one with whom he could trade. 
Value is a term which describes a relative 
quality; and an intrinsic relative quality is 
an absurdity.. Instead of saying that the 
intrinsic value of a bushe! of wheat is that 
of a bushel of wheat, why not say that the 


sun? 


Seeing Men as Trees, Walking. | 
RicuMonpD, Va.—You will excuse one whose 
financial prosperity is wholly opposed to your 
land system in seeing difficulties in the way 
of its adoption. I cannot sec how fixity of 
tenure could be secured. Suppose A had paid 
a rent to the government for his farming 


friends and relations in the neighborhood. 


full of energy, who really could make more 
rent out of the farm than old A could, were 


A’sland. Would‘not A have to pay the rent 
offered by B or be evicted? And if A was 
evicted, receiving, of course, the value of ‘his 


ficient compensation for disturbance? 
. J. M. 
B would not offer the government a 
higher rent than A was paying. The gov- 


the matter. Bwould bargain with A di- 
rectly. If he would pay A more than. the 
taxes then imposed, and there were other 
B's also willing to pay more, and all of 
them were willing to pay the same higher 
rate for neighboring land equally desira- 
able, a market value for A’s land higher 
than his tax would be established, and 
thereafter his tax would he higher. 

Your letter indicates that you have not 
yet read “Progress and Poverty.” After 
reading it, let-us hear from you again. 

a 
Temperance and Pauyerism. 
SaLano, Tex., June 20.—(1) Is the use of in-. 


than any other cause? 
any of pauperism is caused solely by the use 
of intoxicating liquors? 
(1) No. 

(2) We do not know. 
A Practical Question. - 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21.—(1) In yeuran- 
swers to questions from the Packard students, 
published in’ THe Stanparp of June 18, you 
suy: “Raising this tax as fast as we may. 
until we come as near as possible to taking 
the full actual value of the land.” Aiso, on 
page 2, sume issue of THE Stanparp, Mr. 
Post is reported as saying: “But we do not 
propose that those taxes shall absorb the 
whole rental value at once.” Am ‘Ito infer 
that in time you would place such a tax, say 
on an improved lot, as would absorb the 


rental paid to the party who had invested his 


‘money in the. same, or do yo , ib 
tax should be a per centage of the value, said: 


hous 


-liquor dealers? © 


or unknown. Read the introductory chap- 


is it to collect all taxes from land values so: 


the 18th inst., in an article entitled “The. 


SAMUEL TOLLER. ©. 
Mr. George correctly stated that nothing. 
Value is a factor of 


Crusoe’s things had a value, because there. 


intrinsic value of the sun is that of the. 


land for thirty or forty years, and had all his 


Now suppose B, a youg man with capital and: 


to offer a higher rent to the government for 


improvements, would that be considered suf- 


ernment would have nothing to do with: 


committee, to or 


toxicating liquors preductive of more crime |’ 
(2) What -per cent if. 


W. G. Love... 


a mean thet the 


value being determined: by the rental re- 


ceived or by the selline price of the ground 


leaving a reasonably fair return to the part 
whose money had gone_into said ground an 
improvements? 305 oe ata 
(2) If in the: tirst. instance, what would yo 


‘do with a case where a party had, throug. 


his industry, accumuluted eqough to: purchase 
half a dozen lots and. p: Aor half a. dozen 
Ss, not being able to work nor engage i 
active commercial pursuits, and. preferrin 


this way of investing his earnings, with th 
expectation. that the same 


> would supply: hi 
Wunis during the rest of his. days? If. thi 
man finds that either through his inability: to. 
work or lack of business. experience: it. is im- 


possible for him to do anything else for a liv- 


ing but rent these houses, and you put atax: 
on the ground that will cat up the rent, wha 
is he to do? ee GEORGE H. KERR. 2 
(1) We would have the tax. absorb, ulti 
mately, all the rental of the lot, leavin 
the rental for the improvements to the 
owner free of tax. - : Le 
(2) He weuld enjoy the full benefit o 
the house rents, turing the ground rew 
(less.his wages as a. collector) over to th 
community, to which it in justice belong 
You had better read ‘‘Progress and Pov. 
erty” before asking any more questions. 


A Rew Intelligent Questions. te 
Los ANGELES, Cal.—(t) If the land tax you 
advocate is put in operation do you expect ié, 
to cause land values and rents to fall steadi 


-until the lowest possible figure may be 


reached in, consequence. of ‘the immense 
quantities of unused land forced into marketd | 

(2) You'say the land tax will be ample te — 
provide all revenues for federal, state ané. 
local purposes and perhaps yield a. large 
surplus. Is your. calculation. based on. the 
existing land. values, high rents. and rack 
rents of landlords? 

(3) What will be the effect on incomes when: 
private ownership is abolished and a tax” 
substituted? wee “es 
. @) How would the amount. of rent to be’ 
paid by the “Standard oil trust,” coal mining 
and other corporations drawing wealth from. . 
the bowels of the earth be arrived at so asta. 
cive the state its just proportion and guard. 
against fraud? ee Og te 

(5) Do you think it a sound policy to discon~ 
tinue the issue of licenses. to saloons and 


(6). Would you not. consider ita good ide 
to keep on taxing liquor and let the govern- 
ment aceumulate such tax toward the pur-" 
chase of railroads and: telegraphs, and thus. 
pay in cash instead of creating a bond or’ 
other debt? - igs ee 
(7) Is it within the powers of our separate: 
state legislatures to tax land up. to its full - 
unimproved value, as urged by you, or must. . 
the battle be fought out in congress as apply-_ 
ing to the whole country, like the homestead 
law? shes eri, see 
(Sy In case Father McGlynn: is not restored. 
to his pastorate, would he be willing and 
eligible for congress if urged to stand? | 
(1) Yess oes Bae 
(2). Our calculation is 
vious fact that ren 
to which they can desce 
population and industrial 
will be ample to eet all t 


of government. ne ek ies 
- (3) Unearned incomes will be reduced at. 
once, and ultimately will be extinguished; 
earned incomes will steadily increase. |. ~ 
. (4) By taxing. the mines to their. full 
value as mining opportunities. _ a 
- (5) If you mean the licenses, yes. | 
(6) No. The tax on land values will be 
sufficient. to pay for railroads and tele-. 
graphs. cag AE pl ES Ia Ee. Suche 
(7) In some states. the legislature has the 
power. In others it will require an amend- | 
ment of the state constitution. So far as 
federal revenues are concerned congress 
has the power now. me : 
(S) He would be eligible. He would-be 
cligiblé even though restored. As.to his. 


‘willingness, you must consult him. | 


_ New Yorx—Please state whether the tene- 
meut heuse bill, passed at the recent session —. 
of the legislature, repealed the old law which | 
required the names of owners and agents to 
be placed on the front of the buildings. - 
We ee SI GARDNER fs: 
The new tenement Jaw does away with © 
the requirement that every tenement owner 
shall post his name on. his. door, and re- 
quires. instead: that he shall register hig 
name at the office of the board of health. 


The Land and Labor Party in Vermont. 

The followmg call has just been issued by- 
the labor leaders of Rutland, Vt., to the citi- 
zens of Vermont:. : : 


Fellow Citizens: In spite of the enormous 
increase in the product of labor, the 
‘share of its products which. the producers ob- 


tain in return for: their kubor-is insutlicient to: 


support ther in decent comfort, while the: 
exhausting character of their toil deprives 
them of the opportunity for mental and moral. 
improvement. We believe that by shiftine all 
taxation upon that part of the value of land: 
which does not result’ from labor upon that 
land, and by thus securine to the people the 
benefit of that unearned increase in land val- - 
ues which results from the labors of the entire 
community, and which, therefore, of right | 
belongs to the community, a great part of 
the evils of overwork aud underpay will be. 
corrected. co Ce eae — 
We believe that the administration of justice 
among us is a® mockery; that our al: pro-.’ 
cedure invites fraud and ‘perjury; : 
tically there is one law for the richandan 
for the-poor. > ee pe BU os 
~- We-believe that our political systems are so. 
defective that there is nowhere a real repre= 
sentation of the people in our legislative ~ 
bodies. Caer a Ue tee —_ ae 
We believe that the persons who have ob- . 
tained control of the organizations of the. re=- 
publican and democratic parties in the differ=— 
ent stutes-of the: Onion use them. for: selfish: 
ends, and that those organizations have become 
so utterly corrupt that ouly through an upris-~ 
ing of the people can any reform of existing. 
evils be accomplished. 9 0 iS 
Oppressed with these 
similar views. the p 
Oth of Noveniber 


sand imbued with 
PS ‘York, en the — 
appointed i temporary 
2 W party through- _ 
out the Union... peg ee tee 
We invite: tho 


“Vermont, air 


opinions. above e¢ 


purpose of appointi 
to organize the state,o 


purpose: of. effecting 
lion of the new 
fand, to act In: ¢ 
nuttee appointe 


the Cooper un 
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occasional correspondent fa 


landlords. Lagree that t 
pensation—but it she 
Emerson speuks of 
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 SbWENTY-FIVE Frenchmen, silk weavers 
by trade, arrived in this port the other day 


' from Europe. Charge being brought: 


against them that they had come here 
under an agreement to work at their 
trade of silk weaving for a stipulated time 
atacertain predetermined rate of wages, 
_ they were refused permission to land; and, 
it appearing on investigation that the 
charge was well founded, the doors of 
Castle garden were slammed in their 
faces, and they were incontinently bidden 
to get them back to France. — 

There can be no question as to the right 
of the people of the United States to for- 

_ bid undesirable immigration, or to decide 
- for themselves what classes of persons 
shall be excluded; but what is worth 

BZoting in the case of these turned-back 

silk weavers is the pitiful inadequacy of 
the remedy to the disease to which it is 
applied. Consider the situation. 

Here is a country of literally boundless 
natural opportunities. The Creator has been 
generous to it almost. beyond understand- 
ing. Mountains of coal, and iron, and tin, 
and lead, and other metals; vast reservoirs 
of oil and gas; unnumbered acres of virgin 
forest; wide prairies and broad savannahs; 
® climate ranging from the temperate to 
the subtropical, and adapted to vegetation 
of every kind—the catalogue of bounties 
isendless. All that is needed to convert 
this vast natural provision into wealth is 
labor—the work of human brains and hu- 
man hands. And bow little labor is 
meeded! With what kindly forethought has 
providence given us the inventive faculty 
and taught us to harness the untiring 
forces of nature and make them do our 
work. The lightning runs our errands; 

- the stored up sunbeams of a million: vears 
ago spring forth at our bidding to perform 
tasks which might shame the genii of 
Aladdin; the winds of heaven are our 

- gervants; the tumbling waterfalls and roar- 
~ img cataracts wear our livery and do our 

. work. The favored children of a loving 
Father, we have wealth and servants at 
our command beyond the possibility of de- 
sire. And the pitiful outcome of it all is 

. that twenty-five poor devils who come 

knocking at our doors must be kicked 


back to their original wretchedness, be-. 


cause, forsooth, they have agreed to work 
for a bare subsistence, if we will only let 
them in. And this sort of thing we are 
told is necessary to keep Americans from 
starving! Millions upon millions of acres 
of land are lying vacant and untilled; un- 
- @ounted tons of coai and iron and lead and 
‘tin and gold and silver are. ready for the 
pick and, furnace; oceans of oil and un- 
measured volumes of gas are waiting to be 
used; the storehouse of nature, with door 
wide open, invites us to help ourselves; 
and withal, little babies are crowded out of 
life and women withered out of sex or un- 
sbxed by the sin that buys them food, and 
strong men wandering reckless and de- 
. graded and despairing, or struggling des- 
perately for a foothold in the filth and 
slime of poverty; and loving kindness is 
- being effaced by creed and honor making 
way for fraud; and men are laughing reli- 
gion to scorn; and the ‘mock nunisters of a 
~ mock god are insulting heaven with empty 
~ hymns of praise that things are as they 
“are. And by way of remedy twenty-five 
poor wretches ure forbidden to change 
their condition of slavery for our own. 
The mountain grcoans-in lador and this 
“Widiculous mouse appears. 
_ Suppose these twenty-five Frenchmen, 
- instead of humbly saying, “We want to 
weave silk for you Americans, and if you'll 
only let us come ashore and do it, we'll un- 
. dertake to give you nearly all the silk we 
weave” —suppose, instead of this, they had 
. paid: “We don’t propose to weave uny 
> gilk, nor to do anything e!se that involves 
Jabor. We are men accustomed, not to 
“work, but to be worked for; and what we 
want is to so arrange matters with you 
» that your children may work for our chil- 
@ren, and your grandchildren for our 
~ grandchildren, to the end of time.” Would 
- wehave sent them back with a warning 
. not todo itagain? Not much! We should 
have said: «‘Gentlemen—milords and dukes 
and counts and marquises—the arrange- 
ment you propose suits us exactly. Here 
in West Virginia is a coal deposit; here in 
- this territory is an inexhaustible bed of 
 gron ore; here are natural opportunities 
without number which will be pressingly 
, meeded by our children just about the time 
your children enter upon the serious busi- 
ness of doing nothing for aliving. You shall 
- play that these things are yours, and 
we will instruct our children that they are 
‘yours and musn’t be touched without the 


” 


“THE 'S 


consent of yourselves or your heirs. And 
so it shall come to pass that when, years 
hence, our children want to use some of 
that coal or iron, your children shall be 
able to say to them: ‘First send to us in 
France so much gold and silver, and 
wheat, and corn, and bacon, and other. 
things, and then you may take a little coal 
and iron or till a little land, but not much;. 
and this thing shall be called rent, even as 
it is to-day.’” Thatis the sort of thing we 
free born Americans have been and are 


‘saying, day by day, and year by year, to 


immigrants who come here, not with 
hands toil-embrowned and hearts fixed to 
cast in their lot with us, but with muscles 
untrained to labor and pockets lined with 
wealth wrung by social fraud from 
the very class whose petition for a 
refuge among us we so. scornfully 
reject. And our Atkinsons, and Hunting- 
tons, and Hewitts, and Depews stand prat- 
ing to us of thrift and toil and temperance; 
of the surpassing virtue of saving a glass 
of beer a day, and the deep thankfulness 
we ought to feel that things are no worse 
than they are, and never see, or pretend 
they cannot see, and try to hide from us 
the truth that the one and only thing need- 
ed is to open the doors of nature’s store- 
house and let the naked and the hungry 
take freely of th& ood things which their 
Father provided for them when he laid the 
foundations of the earth, but which the 
greed and wickedness of man have shut in 
and monopolized. 

It is a small matter that these poor 
Frenchmen should be turned back; but it 
is nota small matter that our lawgivers 
should imagine that by such stupid actions 
they can still the voice of discontent. 


THIS is the season of college commence- 
ments. Within the past ten days several 
thousand voung men who, for years past, 


have been intenting their minds on study, 


have bid adieu to text books and instruc- 
tors and come forth into the world to'ap- 
ply the learning they have acquired to the 
serious business of life. At such times it 
is the custom for college presidents to ad- 
dress to their departing pupils some last 
words of instruction; to point out to 
them the dangers that await them, the op- 
portunities they are about to enjoy, and to 
advise them how best to avoid the one and 
make profitable use of the other. Ata 
time like the present, when the social at- 
mosphere is charged with discontent, when 
vast problems are pressing for solution and 
will not be denied, it is worth noting what 
manner of advice these professional watch- 
men upon the hill tops are giving to their 
departing charges. Here are the words of 
wisdom which President Dwight addresses 
to the departing students of Yale: 


It is certainly a critical period in the ex- 
pericnce of the world, and especially of our 
own nation, at which the young men of these 
passing years are entering upon their hfe’s 
work. In material things our people are mov- 
ing, asif in an hour, out of the limitations and 
moderation of the past into all the resources 


“and wealth of the most luxurious nations. The 


temptation to get monev and spend it, to view 
it as the means of all good and the end of all 
desire, to muke what it brings the essential 
thing in the idea of earthly happiness, to sub- 
ordinate for its sake the inward life to the 
outward, is becoming stronger and seemingly 
more irresistible continually. The demoraliz- 
ing of character which follows the yielding to 
this temptation is more and more clearly man- 
ifesting itself. Those who stand nearest to 
the centers of the public living in this regard 
may well be alarmed fur the future, and the 
most thoughtful among them are so often- 
times, as we know. Closely bordering upon 
this sudden and wonderfui increase of wealth 
and the desire for it there has come upon us 
what threatens to be a serious and prolonged 
conflict between classes in society and the 
inroad of theories of the state which would 
overthrow what has been founded upon the 
thought and wisdom of ages. And no less 
clearly bordering upon it, doubt and question- 
ing of the most dangerous order are pouring 
in upon us. The danger of the hour is that 


-even the educated classes will lose the most 


ennobling element of life and will satisfy 
themselves with knowing the seen and not the 
unseen. 

Our people! What people? Are the 
great mass of American citizens who stew 
in tenement houses, and Jabor in mines, 
and work in shops, and trudge wearily be- 
hind the plow, really ‘“‘moving out of the 
limitations and moderations of the past 
into all the resources and wealth of the 
most luxurious nations?” Are they build- 
ing yachts, and laying out fairy lands of 
pleasure grounds, and sauntering idly from 
club to club, and from drawing room to 
drawing room? Evidently in his opening 
sentences the good president is addressing 
the favored few and not the toiling many.. 
Well may he warn them against “the 
temptation to get money and spend it,” 
and preach to them of ‘the demoralizing 
of character which follows the yielding to 
this temptation.” Never did men need 
such warning more. But when he talks of 
‘a serious and prolonged conflict between 
classes in society,” and of “the inroad of 
theories,” etc., has he still in mind the peo- 
ple of resources and wealth?, Hardly. 
Listen now to what he says to “our people” 
about their duty in the premises: 


The university does not send you forth, my 
friends, and the call of duty at this hour does 
not summon you to be doubters, but to be 
men of couvictions—to believe something in 
your own souls—and, therefere, as by the 
impulses of a resistless force, to speak and to 
do something in the world. . . . If the 
principles of the personal thinking of edu- 
cated men, and of their individual action 
also, with regard to the great social questions 
and problems and difficulties of the present 
and coming years, were to be the same as 
those of true Christian thinking, who can 
doubt that the end would be nearer than it 
now seems to be! 


Read these words in the light of circum- 
stances, and consider what meaning they 
are meant to have for “our people.” Will 
they bear any other interpretation than 
that the social injustice which gives 
wealth to the few and misery to the 
many—injustice against which the “con- 
flict” and the “theories” Dr. Dwight has 
spoken of are an uprising and a. call. to 


judgment—is sanctioned by the teachings 
of the gospel, and is to be maintained by 
an extension of “true Christian thinking.” 
‘When Christian ministers, professed 
trainers of youth, sum up the whole aim 


of education and expound the duties of 
life in words that are either platitude or 


blasphemy according as they are read 
carelessly or. studied analytically, what 
wonder is it that men should be found who 


think that the turning back of twenty-four | 


French immigrants is a real step toward 
the solution of the wealth-distribution 
problem. Zz 

ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN said on the stage 
of the Academy of Music last Monday 
night:. - 
, It-is hard to understand how any pastor of 
souls who is responsible to God can ever 


flinch one moment when he sees his duty laid 
before him. 


On the boards trodden so oft of late by 
the priest whom he persecutes because he 
will not ‘flinch one moment when he sees 
his duty laid before him” even “his grace” 
of the marble palace and the dollar burial 
fee can do no less than say a word for 
liberty! 


“LABOR,” says the pious Independent, 
‘fis practically a commodity as really as 
pork and beef, and sells for more or less, 
according to its quantity and quality.” No 
one should fjnd fault with a paper for stat- 
ing, with more or less accuracy, what it 
conceives to be a fact; therefore, this ob- 
servation might pass unchallenged, if it 
did not convey the intimation that labor 
not only is, but must and ought to be, “a 
commodity as really as pork and beef.” It 
is natural perhaps that people who, with- 
out laboring themselves, make a business 
of buying labor, should want it to remain 
a commodity like pork and beef, selling for 
more or less, according to its quantity and 
quality, and that they should: favor. what- 
ever tends to increase the quantity of the 
best quality, with the view of: bringing 
down prices; but that is a poor kind of 
business for a religious paper that began 
its career as an anti-slavery advocate. 


THERE is something significant in the 
fact that the pro-poverty press is unan- 
imous in patting the ‘‘union labor party” 
on the back. What does it mean? 


THE New York Star makes two rather 
remarkable statements relative to the 
single tax on land values. One is that it 


cannot be carried out by the federal gov-' 


ernment under the present constitution. 
The Star does not.state why, for the ob- 
vious reason that it cannot. Its other 
remark reads in this wise: ‘If all taxes 
were to come from the land and be ad 
valorem, and if the tax were to be up to 
the full value of the ground rent, then 
whichever state levied first would leave 
nothing for the others.” What that 
piece of wisdom means, if it means any- 
thing, no fellow can find out. It would 
seem that the Star is trying to think and 
has got to the point where it only thinks it 
thinks. But let us be charitable. The 
Star, which has long been blind, is be- 
ginning to open its eyes, and what wonder 
if at first it sees men as trees walking. 


® One of the funniest things that has ap- 
peared lately is the queen of England’s 
Jetter of thanks to “her people” for the en- 
thusiastic reception they gave her on the 
occasion of her jubilee parade. Here it is: 


Iam anxious to express to my people my 
warm thanks for the kind—more than kind— 


reception I met with going to and returning’ 


from Westmiuster abbey, with all my chil- 
dren and grandchildren. The enthusiastic 
reception I met with then, as well as on all. 
these eventful days in London, as well as at 
Windsor on the occasion of the jubilee, 
touched me deeply. It has shown that the 
Jabor and anxiety of fifty long years, twenty- 
two of which were spent in untroubled happi- 
ness, shared and cheered by my beloved hus- 
band, while an equal number were full of sor- 
rows and trials borne without his sheltering 
arm and wise help, have been appreciated by 
my people. This feeling anda sense of duty 
toward my dear country and my subjects, 
who are so inseparably bound up with my life, 


will encourage me in my task, often a very: 


difficult and arduous one, during the remain- 
der of my life. The wonderful order pre- 
served on this occasion, and the good be- 
havior of the enormous multitude assembled 
merit my highest admiration. 

That God may protect and abundantly bless 
my country is my fervent prayer. 

The “labor and anxiety of fifty long 
years” is sublimely good. Poor old 
woman! When she flings herself upon 
her lonely pallet after a laborious and 
anxious day spent in driving out with the 
Princess Beatrice in the morning, lunching 
with the countess of Thousandacres, rest- 
ing in the afternoon, and presiding at a 
servants’ ballin the evening, as set forth 
in the Court Journal, how she must envy 
the ‘calm, untroubled existence of her 
loved and loving subject, Mrs. Thread- 
needle of Seven Dials, who has absolutely 
nothing to do but to sew fifteen hours a 
day for ninepence. What a noble “sense 
of duty to her dear country and her .sub- 
jects”.it must be that encourages her to 
continue her “difficult and arduous task” 
of doing nothing for the rest of her life. 
Surely, in her case at least, that absurd 
rule about the camel and the needie’s eye 
will have no application; and an eternity 
of happiness will be her fitting reward for 
the “labor and anxiety” (of -her life on 
earth. a Se oe 


abaa, 

ANY one familiar’ With what. the pro- 
poverty press are pleased to style ‘‘Henry 
George's land theory” has no difficulty in 
detecting the crass ignorance of thattheory 
which the entire pro-poverty press displays 
when discussing it. But there are few in- 
stances of this ignorance so striking as the 
following gem from the editorial, columns 
of the New York Tjymegs3;  -si300 

He (Dr. McGlynn). informer .an:: augience 
that a legistature in this! .state../‘compered of 
the right kind of men could put the (Henry 
George) land project into operation : without 
difficulty.” Has the doctor ever had his atten- 


entitled ‘Stop that Clubbing,” in which he 


tion called to the thirteenth section of the 
constitution of the state of New York, which 
says: ;“All lands within this state are de- 
clared to be allodial, so that, subject only to 
the liability to escheat, the entire and abso- 
lute property is vested in the owners, accord- 
ing to the nature of their respective estates ad 
He will, perhaps, perceive that no legislature 
could, though its members were chosen from a 
lunatic asylum, get over this provision so long 
‘as the courts continued to exist and to con 
‘Strue the constitution. 
Dr. McGlynn never dreamed that any 
legislature would try to ‘‘get over” this 
provision. To put the land project into 
operation it is not necessary to get over it. 
In some states the constitution requires all 
kinds of property to be taxed equally. 
There the legislature cannot put the 
project into operation until the constitu- 
tion is altered. But there is no such pro- 
vision in the constitution of this state, and 
no one has ever ventured to doubt the con- 
stitutional right of the legislature here to 
shift all taxes to land values. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was perfectly right, and the Times 
is entitled to the honor of having first dis- 
covered that the allodial section of our 
constitution has any relation to taxation. 
An elaborate treatise on the subject would 
be an entertaining, if not valuable, contri- 
bution to the literature of constitutional 
law. 


— <a 


Mr. WILL1AM Browne, 26 John street, 
New York, has published a little pamphlet 


draws attention to the many cases that 
have occurred of brutal treatment of citi- 
zens’ by the police of this city. Mr. 
Browne’s statements and arguments are 
supplemented by numerous extracts from 
the news columns of the daily press. His 
pamphlet is interesting, and should be 
widely circulated. 


ONE way of relieving the pressure for ele- 

vated railroads would be to increase the tax 
Valuation of vacant lots within the built up 
parts. of the: city, so as to compel improve- 
ments. A hundred thousand people could be 
accommodated within walking distance of the 
business center if all vacant ground should be 
occupied, instead of being kept as a nuisance 
for merely speculative purposes. Such lots 
should be taxed on the owners’. valuation of 
them.*{Philadelphia Ledger. 
Surely the light is penetrating dark 
places when the staid and conservative 
old Ledger begins to see some of the ad- 
yantages of placing all taxation on land 
values. Not only should the vacant city 
lots be taxed on the owners’ valuation of 
them, but the tax should be increased by 
relieving the-products of human industry 
from: all burdens. Then men will build or 
get out of the way of those ready to build, 
and. the hundred thousand people of whom 
the Ledger speaks will be promptly ac- 
commodateé. 


A Clergyman Who Fears Pollution. 

Ricumonp, Ind., June 20.—Last Sunday the 
Rev. Dr. Burns of the Methodist Episcopal 
church preached a sermon on education, and, 
among other remarkable things, he said: 
“The class called the ‘neglected poor’ is so 
sunken in ignorance and vice that if the 
‘ehpreh thryst;dewn a helping hand, that hand 
will be polluted.” 

This statement is all the more remarkable 
and shocking because it comes from the lips 
of one who stands, first, asa minister of a 
sect whose origin is “low,” and second, asa 
professed disciple of one whom “‘the multi- 
tudes heard gladly.” Neither John Wesiey 
the organizer, nor Charles Wesley, the hymn 
writer, nor Whitfleld, the orator, felt any 
fear of pollution by going down among “the 
neglected poor,” the ignorant colliers of Eng- 
land, and giving them the right hand of fel- 
lowship. 

Tam not much of a Christian, but beautiful 
to. me are those words, ‘And the multitude 
heard hii gladly.” Is it not a fearful indict- 
ment against our ministers that the multi- 
tudes do not hear them gladly? Is it nota 
sad commentary on our nineteenth century 
Christianity ¢ EAGLEMOND. 


Avother New Church Minister Our. 

Roxsvury, Mass.—A copy of “Progress and 

Poverty” was sent me some time ago. 
‘i Although I bad been led to believe that you 
were a socialist or communist, I began to read 
with the intention of giving you a fair show; 
and by the time I had finished the part on 
waves I was quite sure that you had got hold 
of the right end of the string. I never came 
aéross a work on political economy that both 
satisfied the reason and agreed with the deep- 
est religious sentiments until I read “Progress 
and Poverty.” 

I immediately bought two or three copies of 
“Progress and Poverty” to give to my friends, 
and I have bought on an average each week 
three copies of THE Staxparp. Althouch I 
have been a Cleveland democrat hitherto, I 
mean to work in the future for the land 
party. 

The Catholic people about here most all 
sympathize with the noble priest, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. 

You may command my services at any time 
in the work of abolishing poverty and inhu- 
manity. Joun A. HAYES, 


“| Plain Words from a Land and Labor Club. 


Tron MOovuntTAIN, Mich., June 22.—Land and 
labor club No. 6 of the stute of Michigan, the 
membership of which consists largely of 
Irishmen and sons of Irishmen, have de- 
-nounced William O’Brien for not attending 
the labor party demonstration in New York 


| city and for repudiating the true doctrine of 


the land league, viz.: that private ownership 
of land is the cause of the poverty, ignorance 
and moral degradation existing in the 
civilized countries of the world to-day. The 
elub further declares that Mr. O’Brien is try- 
ing to mislead the Irish people by urging 
them to combat imaginary wrongs instead of 
demanding their natural rights in the land. 
Patrick H. BURNES, chairman. 
JOHN DaLy, secretary. 


Sixteen Dollars Grown to Fifty Thousand. 

Wasninctoy, D. C., June 20.—I have just 
had, in the course of my practice, occasion to 
notice in a little search an instance of .the 
-values created in land by the growth of the 
community. A hundred yearsago one Benja- 
min Oden was the owner of a farm in Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland, which was a por- 
tion of a tract known as “Beall’s flats.” This 
farm was then worth eiht dollars an acre. 
In 17% that portion of Montgomery county 
was selected by the federal government as 
the site for the seat of government. In 1811 
Oden sold two acres of his farm, which two 
acres were then kaown as square 566 in the 
city. of . Washington, to one David Schoc- 
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‘maker for $440.20. Schoemaker divided the 


square into thirty lots of nearly equal size, 
and in 1820 sold one lot, known as lot 29, for 


‘$100 to a person whom I will call John Doe. 


Doe improved the lot by building upon it 
three houses, which became so dilapidated 
that they were torn down a few years ago. 
The lot is now in the same condition as when 
Benjamin Oden raised tobacco and corn on 
it one hundred years ago. To-day Doe’s heirs 
sold the vacant lot for $1,700 to a man who 
will improve it immediately for his own use 
to carry on a small business which he has al- 
ready established inthe neighborhood. The 
balance of the square is worth rather more 
than this particular lot, but at this rate the 
square would now sell, if there was not an 
improvement on it, for $50,000. Thus in one 
hundred years the increase in value has been 
from $16 to $50,000, a value which has been 
given to it by the growth and enterprise of 
the entire United States, but which under ex- 
isting laws is appropriated by the heirs and 
assigns of Benjamin Oden. A. S. B. 


The Farce ef Excommunicution. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y.—It is amusing to read the 
comments in the great dailies on the expected 
excommunication of Dr. McGlynn, to me, a 
Catholic. They are, to say the least, laugh- 
able. The sentenceof excommunication,” as 
they call it, isspoken of with fear and horror. 
Bah! No human institution can excommuni- 
cate a pure.-man. He may be cut off from 
participation in the outward forms and cere- 
monies of religion; but that is not excommun- 
ication, for they are, as Dr. McGlynn himself 
beautifully expressed it, “but signs and sym- 
bols of spiritual things.” Neither bishop, pro- 
paganda nor pope can prevent an honest man 
from communing with his Creator. Exeom- 
munication did wel! enough for the dark days 
in the world’s history, when men could neither 
read nor write, when the superstition of 
which their ignorance was the parent, made 
them easy prey to the craft and chicanery of 
ecclesiastics. But excommunication has no 
place in the nineteenth century when the 
blessings of education are so widely diffused 
among the masses; it only serves to render 
ridiculous those enjoying the higher distinc- 


tions of the church in Rome, and leaves the 


church open to accusation that she is yet la- 
boring in the mire of the bigotry and fanati- 
cism of the middie ages. All honor to Rev. 
Edward McGlynn for the manly and self- 
sacrificing stand he has taken. _ 
BROOKYNITE. 
McGlynn Teaches the Religion of 
Humazaity. 

SouTtH MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—I have read 
THE StTanDarD from the start and am in- 
tensely interested in the Corrigan-McGlynn 
controversy. While I have little faith in any 


Dr. 


‘of the creeds, Iam fully convinced that the 


doctrine advocated by Father McGlynn is 
good enough for Catholic, Protestant, infidel, 
Hebrew or Hottentot, and it is the broad, 
humanitarian doctrine advocated by him and 
Rev. Pentecost that is ultimately to convert 
the world, if that is ever to be accomplished. 
I bid You godspeed in your work and inclose 
$1 for my icitiation fee to the Anti-poverty 
society. 

In regard to the article on Pope Leo’s letter, 
all I can say is you are entitled to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all fair-minded people, 
without regard to race, creeds or previous 
condition of servitude. If that article is not 
inspired, it is at least full of good common 
sense. D. A. KENNEDY. 


The Way Topeka Gets Rich. 

TorEeKA, Kan.—In this city there is now an 
eighty acre tract of lund for which $240,000 
have lately been offered and $500,000 can be 
had readily. The present owner bought it of 
the United States government in 1856 for 
$1.25 per acre. He has one house on it worth 
$150, fences worth about the same, stables 
probably worth $25, and a very good orchard 
covering about ten acres. These are all -the 
improvements he has ever put uponit. The 


presence of people, with the improvements 


which they have made upon surrounding 
lands, have rendered this land worth 3500,- 
000. Jt isvalued for taxation at less than 
$350, though its owner has refused $3,000. per 
acre, and it is, in fact, worth $3,000. per acre 
for town lots. Klore than this, he says he 
won't lay out his land in lots until it has be- 
come the center of Topeka. E. 


The New Church in the Crusade.. 


BROOKLYN, June 24.—All new church peo- 
ple who are interested in the spread of the 
doctrines laid down in ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty” must be encouraged when through the 
columns of THE STanpDaArpb they hgar of others 
of their faith who are also fellow crusaders. 
Mr. Spencer’s sermon, Mr. Reiche’s statement, 
Mr. Albert Smith’s letter, and lately Mrs. 
Day's letter are very grateful to me, and 
no doubt those named above will be equally 
glad to know that twenty or more of the 
members of the Brook!tyn society are earnest 
workers inthe great cause signified by tke 
cross of the new crusade. And as others read 
their numbers must increase, as to read is to 
believe. JOHN FLUMER. 


Harrah for Dr. McGlysun. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan.—Inclosed please find 
#1, for which send me the following books in 
paper: ‘Progress and Poverty,” ‘Social 
Problems,” “Property in Land,” “The Land 
Question.” I want to post myself on the land 
and labor question before Ls8S. I have read 
THE STANDARD ever since its birth, with the 
exception of three weeks while down in old 
Mexico, where I couldn’t get it, and must say 
that I regard it as the best paper in America. 

Tama strong Catholic, but would like to 
possess a pair of lungs strong enough to yell 
“Hurrah for Dr. McGlynn!” so that it would 
strike the walls of Rome and echo back over 
the entire civilized world. DULL KNIFE. 


One.of Nature’s Noblemen. 


New Yorxk.—When I see the popular in- 
terest maintained in the land question; when 
Isee such an ovation as was that parade 
given to one of the most talented advocates 
of these principles, and the next night hear 
from the lips of that man a pure and. simple 
lesson from the teachings of the world’s great- 
est reformer, instead of a tirade of abuse 
against his enemies, I am confident of the suc- 
cess of the cause, and recognize that here is 
one who may rank among nature’s noblemen. 

H. KIrrrepGeE. 


Thanks te John McMackin. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—I have been a careful 
reader of THE STANDARD from the start, and 
am in hearty accord with its policy. laman 
Irish-American, and am proud of it; and I 
wish to express my complete satisfaction at 
the way in which John McMackin sat down 
on the impudent pretensions of the Dublin 
dude—O’Brien—who, by the way, is ‘half land- 
lord. JaMES McManon, 


Truth Is Mighty. 
New York Sun. 


Henry George’s land theories are having a 
great spread in Louisiana. Seventeen land 
and labor clubs have been organized in New 
Orleans 


. valuables. 


—_—————.. 
SOCIETY NOTES. 
Last week’s heat put t@ rout the few 

in society still held in town by ieee 
engagements. Nearly every doorway in 
Fifth avenue is barred up, and there are fewer 
and fewer open blinds in the side streets all 
the way up. With July 1 the stagnant season 
will come in earnest, with nothing to look for 
in town until the first of the America’s cup 
races. Newport and Tuxedo seem equaliy 
-gay at present. The Bar Harbor season hag 
scarcely gotten under way yet, thouch most 
of the cottages are taken. “Bar Harbor fol 
lows the Boston precedent rather, and in Bog- 
ton the exodus from town alwavs comes late. 
The New London boat races will draw alively 
crowd of college men to the Thames this wee 

and next. But college boat racing has be- 
come by this time rather a popular than a 
fashionable institution.—{New York Tribune. 


A London shopkeeper was recently fineg 
under the new act of parliament for keeping 
two of his girls at work for ninety-seven 
hours in a Week—sixteen hours 2 da. , that is, 
for six days running. 


When the Rotterdam steamship Edam 
reached her pier last week the custom house 
officers arrested Jobn Schiniffer, a passenger. 
They found that one of Schiniffer’s trunks 
hada cleverl: constracted false bottom, in 
which were secreted ostrich feathers -yalued 
at $500. The feathers were confiscated; 


‘The mangled remains of asix weeks old. 
girl baby were found one morning lately in 
tke slide attached toa night soil scow lying 
at the Morgan street dock, Jersey City. ‘ 

An immense throng attended ‘at St. John’s 
Catholic church in Baltimore on the occasion 
of the investitureof the Rev. BernardJ. Me. 
Manus, rector of that church, with the purple 
of monsignor of the firstclass. Cardinal Gib- 
bons occupied the throne, and grand high 
mass was celebrated by the Rev. Dr. John 
Foley, with Monsignor McColgan as assistant 
priest. The papal bull conferring the title 
upon Mr. McManus, and declaring him a mem- 
ber of the papal household, was read,-after 
which he was presented to the cardinal, who 
invested him with the purple insignia. The 
cardinal explained the ceremony, and said 
that the honor was conferred only upon those 
whose sincere piety and devotion te the church 
attracted the attention of the head of the 
Catholic faith.—New York Sun. 

Thomas Bartley, machinist, of Cambride 
Mass., had been out of work for some time, 
and was unable to’ obtain. employment. See- 
ing no other way of relieving the destitution 
of his family, Bartley. cut his throat and died, 
thus entitling his wife to his insurance of 
$2,000 in the Knights of Honor. 

A number of New York capitalists, among 
whom are Colonel Hain and. Charles Jenkins 
of the Manhattan elevated railroad, have 
bought a large tract of land lying in the 
principal part-of Tomkinsville, S. 1. Itis re- 
ported that they will erect a number of hand- 
some cottages on this property. 

The Seventeenth ward liquor dealers have 
unanimously agreed to raise the price of beer 
from seven to eight cents a pint. - 

The big boarding house at 674 Clybourn 
avenue, Chicago, principally tenanted by 
street railway conductors and drivers, was. 
ingeniously robbed last week. The thieves 
entered the house at night, chloroformed the 
boarders and secured several hundred dollars 
altogether. 


Denis Ryan, the St. Paul capitalist, who is 
new rated at $7,000,000, could hardly have 
raised $500 in cash a dozen yearsago. He is 
only forty years old, of agreeable manners, 
free from purseproud proclivities, and has 
never forgotten the friends of his struggling 
days. He made his money in mines, real es- 
tate and lumber.—[Wisconsin State Journal. 

John Tromas Ross, a Baltimore negro, has 
been sentenced to be hanged. On Dec. 10, 
1886, he murdered Emily Brown, an.old white 
woman, and sold her body to the medical stu- 
dents .of the Maryland university for $13. 
Ross received his sentence with a smile. 


Mrs. James Brown. Potter, wife of Mr. 
James Brown Potter, had the honor of acting 
at the Gaiety theater in London, June 27, be- 
fore the prince and -princess of Wales, the 
king and queen of Greece and many other | 
personages. The distinguished audience were 
pleased with Mrs. Potter. eee 

Dominick J. Ryder, 2 young .man who has. 
saved seventeen persons from drowing, is . 
dying from consumpticn at St. Francis hos- 
pital, in Fifth street. Before he was. of age. 
Ryder suved the lives of several persons who 
fell into the East river. and later he did some 
heroic work in saving life at Long Branchand 
Rockaway Beach. He received a gold medal 
from congress in 1874, and he has received 
two other medals from the Humane’ society: 
and one from the hotel keepers at Rockaway 
Beach. For about.a vear he has ‘been bed-~ 
ridden, and his mother is said to be in want. 
His medals will barely pay the expenses of 
his funeral when he dies. 

The Shamrock-Titania. yacht race is to be 
sailed July 7. The stakes area pint of gold 
dollars. 

Hamilton Fish, August Belmont, Cyrus W. 
Field, Elbridge T. Gerry, Elihu Root, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Chester A. Arthur, John T. 
Agnew, William B. Dinsmore, Henry Bergh,. 
Richard A. Elmer, Edward Schell and. John 
E. Develin have been. incorporated into a 
society to prevent cruelty to sailors. 

The Coxsackie savings institution. has 
stopped payment asa result of Mr. Dwight’s 
embezzlement from the national bank of Cox- 
sackie. Mr. Dwight was cashier of the bank ~ 
and secretary for the savings institution, both 
concerns being under his management.. 

Anew method of mukinge. car wheeis isin 
use at Wilkesbarre, Pa., by which three men, 
who formerly made eighteen car wheels.a 
day, can now make one every minute, or 720 
aday. A steel case is used instead. of ene of 
sand, and when removed the wheel is at once 
ready for the axle. ‘ 

The tube works and rolling and sheet mill 
of the Reading iron works will shut down on 
July 2, throwing out of work 2,000 mea with a 
pay roll of $70,000 a month. The stoppage is 
due to the refusal of the employes to: submit - 
to a ten per cent reduction in wages. Presi- 
dent Coit says the works will remain closed 
for an indefinite period. . 

Bureglars entered the home of Lewis Wood- 
ruff at Staten island one: night last week and 
took a quantity of silverware and a well filled 
purse, amounting in all to $400. 

“Tam in my senses, but am discouraged. I 
kill myself because it is impossible for me to 
make a decent living.”. This. was written on 
a tag fastened to the coat of an unknown 
German who blew out his: brains in the depot 
of the Chicago and Northwestern road. | 

Mayor Hewitt says he is by no means an 
enemy to dogs. He himself has one of the 
finest kennels of mastilfs in the United States, 
but he is careful to keep them at his country 
peace He thinks that no dog owner should) 
<eep his dog in his city residence. _ ‘ 

Henry Pingle, a laborer, who was injured, 
on the West Shore railroad June 4, died at. 
the Rooseve!t hospital last week. ae 

George M. Pullnian’s . private car was 
robbed at Chicago the other day, the bur- 
glars securing a strong box contaming an ex- 
pensive service of silver cutlery and. other 
Michael Bohl, while cleaning a tank in .the 
ruius of Havemever’ssugar retinery at Green- 
point recently, was. suffocated by carbonic 
acid gas, . pe 

Trinity church is to build a ‘mission house” 
in Fulton street at a cost of $10,000. ie 
_ Pittsburg Phil, the “Plunger of the West,” 
is reported to be worth over $10,000, won en- 
tirely in pool rooms. : cae 

The Jornal do Comercio of Rio Janeiro says 
that on a farm in Brazil seven large monkeys 
have been taught to cut hemp and. prepare it 
for sale. They work more quickly than ne- 
groes, and the cost of feeding them is but 
trifling. Bh 


Anti-Poverty in Sr. Louise 

St. Lovis, Mco.—We are preparing to start 
an anti-poverty society. Every city of any 
importance should organize one at once and 
flood the locality with tracts. We already 
have two land and labor clubs here, one of 
which I am secretary of..- ey 

: -. KK Perry ALEXANDER 


Tuc Bretherheed of Man. 
ley in Washington Craftsman. 
reper than all sense of seeing 
»s the source of secret Leing, 
the soul with truth agreeing 
‘Learns to live in thoughts and deeds; 
the life is more than raiment, 
the earth is pledged for payment 
‘(oto man for ull bis needs. 


fe is more than what man fancies, 
fot a gume of idle chances, 
put it steadily advances 
Up the rugged heights of time, 
leach complex web of trouble _ 
«7 good hepe’s broken bubble _ 
Hath 2 meaning most sublime. 


cap 


ore of practice, less profession; 
of firmness, less concession; 
ore of freedom, Jess oppression— 
{nthe church and in the state; 
are of life and less of fashion, 
That will make us good and great. 


a true hearts. divinely gifted, 
fm om the dross of error sifted, 
Ww their cresses are uplifted, 
‘Shall the world most clearly see 
Mot earth’s greatest time of trial 
Malis for holy seli-denial; ee 
Calls on meu to do and be. hate ia 


forever and forever, 
it be the soul’s endeavor, 
eve from hatred to disever; 
And in whatso’er we do, 
‘on by truth’s eternal beauty 
om our highest sense of duty, 
‘Evermore be tira: and true. 


LAND SHALL NOT BE SOLD FOREVER 


al scrmen by the Kev. Mr. Kele 
et Rahway, \. J.—tGied’s Law and 
w Sratutes, 


y. Mr. Rollinson, pastor of the First 
church, Rahway, N. J., recently 
ed the tourth of a course of lectures 
tial subjects, his topic being “Land Mo- 
” His text was Lev. 25:33. “The land 
ot be sold forever, for the land is 


may be safely assumed,” said the 


pragonistic law would possess opposite 
eristics. The passage read announces 
of perpetual authority, which stands 
banged inthe only civil code which ever 
Sheen clothed with divine sanction. By 
: believers itis acknowledged to be a law 
by infinite wisdom for the well being 
mation speciaily favored. Yet the na- 
of modern Christendom—our own 
pthen—have by antagonistic statutes 
beally nullified this law of God and 
dtheir fallible and selfish judgments in 
sition to the wisdom of the Most. High, 
the disastrous results which might be 
wht 
cannot be denied that the present gener- 
is confronted by the startiing fact that 
ture surface of the earth is rapidly pass- 
fo the hands of a limited number of its 
itauts, and that existing laws give to 
the absolute contro] of the land they 
5 With all that it contains of mineral or 
forms of wealth: and that by these 
the natural rights of any other than this 
ed cluss to the use of the earth or any of 
wesources is practically denied. 
p frivolous foundation on which is based 
m so stupendvus in its magnitude and 
is evident the moment the existing 
to private ownership of land are traced 
to their origin, when almost invariably 
ssumed right is found to be derived from 
al seizure by the hand of power. An 
We of this wos civer trehe: grant to the 
Je of York, by the king, of the whole land 
somprised in the state of New Jersey, on 
grant, mude without a shadow of 
itis probable that the validity of every 
title in the stute depends. And what is 
bere is, in the main, true every where.” 
speaker drew attentiun to the rapid and 
atly increasing monopolization of the 
ja this country, the immense tracts that 
been bought for speculative purposes by 
noblemen and foreign syndicates; 
which already aggregate more than 
millions of acres, and which are con- 
iy being increased. Attention was called 
immense government grantsto railroad 
Perations, to the vast tracts owned 
Pivate speculators and purchased as in- 
ments by the growing class of millionaires; 
extensive cattle ranges of the far west 
the rapid increase of grain farms aum- 
thousands of acres each, so that the 
cannot be far distant when the whole of 
eat public domuin once held in trust for 
People will have passed into the hands of 
pimited number, who will be virtually lords 
‘dhe land. 
vAlready one seeking a homestead on the 
ic lands must go nearly two thousand 
$ from the seaboard in search of it, and 
ps then seek in vain for a desirable spot. 
under the shadow of the Colorado 
tains all land capable of cultivation has 
absorbed, while in that portion where ir 
fon is needed to produce crops, the water 
well as the land has been monopolized. 
the unfortunate immigrant, after hav- 
bought a right to earn his bread by the 
Mof his brow from the monopolist of land, 
himself compelled to pay a heavy tribute 
to the monopolists of the water, who 
baeized the sources of supply, turned the 
as from their natural channels into arti- 
“ditches,” and exact for their use prices 
Mortionate as to swell the dividends of 
corporations to eighty, ninety and one 
aired per cent annually en the capital in- 
Of the millions of acres of pub- 
dand yet remainiug, large portions 
included in the great American 
* im the barren alkali lands; in 
$ too mountainous and sterile for culti- 
ob; and comparatively little remains out- 
of the Indian reservations and the tracts 
@ide for railroad selections, that is suffi- 
My inviting to tempt speculative invest- 


Pa. 


sidering this condition of the land into 

by the will of God we have been 

eat, can onc turn to the Holy Scriptures 

¥ead a declaration such as that made in 

ext: “The tand shall not be sold forever; 

¢ land is mine;’ or can he read that ‘the 

tSthe Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 

“the earth hath He given to the chil- 

men,’ without having forced on him 

WoMViction that the beneficent purposes of 

ate being sct at naught and frustrated 

teed and selfishness of those whose 

ag avarice and just of power prompts 

Mto appropriate what the Father of all 
for the equal use and benefit of all? 

i possible for anyone to believe that the 

creator made the earth that greed 

we eVarice might scize on its best portions, 

Shrough their possession enable the idle 

vel in luxury on the fruits of the poor 

toil? Has God given any generation of 

Age richt to disinherit: their successors to 

y end of time, and in doing this deny 

ne earth hath He given to the children 

nF No! What the creator did was the 

of this. His law, immutable as Him- 

@nnounced in my text: ‘The land shall 

sold forever; it is Mine, and ye are 

rs aud sojourners with Me.’ To gen- 


i after generation, as they should come 
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and go, the right to the use of the land—that 

oniy—was given, while the creator of the 

Jand kept and still keeps the ownership in His 

cle possession. ‘The land is mme,’ saith the 
rd. 

“If Tam told that this divine law of land 
Was given tothe Jews only, I reply that so 
the moral law of the ten commandments was 
given to the Jews only; both laws, that of 
iife and that of land, were given by the same 
God, and are invested with equal authority. 
What was good, right and just for a Jew is 
good, right and just fora Christian also. If 
Tam told, as I may be, that the moral law is 
binding on all men because of its nature, I re- 
ply that the same is true of God's law of land. 
It is So eminently wise and, in the nature of 
things, so just, as to have commanded the as- 
sent of the clearest thinkers of the world. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose reputation as a 
political economist is world wide, says: ‘The 
land of every country belongs to the people 
of that country.’ Thomas Jefferson said: 
‘It is a self-evident truth that the land be- 
longs in usufruct to the living.’ Herbert 
Spencer, confessedly among the profoundest 
thinkers of the age, says: ‘Equity does not 
permit private property in land. For if one 
portion of the earth's surface may justly be- 
come the property of an individual, then all 
the earth’s surface may be so held.’ ‘The 
world,’ he says, ‘is God’s bequest to man- 
kind. Allmen are joint heirs to it.’ In say- 
ing this the tirst thiuker of the age tells us 
that pure reason vindicates the dictum of 
revelation by leading up to the very state- 
meut made in our text—the land belongs to 
the Creator, who gives the use of tt to the 
creatares he places on it, as in their successive 
generations they come and go, and to no gen- 
eration has He given the right, nor can they 
in any other way have gained the right, to so 
dispossess the generations to succed them as 
that a limited nuinber of mankind may claim 
to own the planet on which all must live and 
from which the distressed must derive food, 
water, raiment and shelter. Yet he who, to- 
day, reading in God’s word the declaration 
that the earth and. its fullness—its ample re- 
sources—is the Lord's, should turn from the 
sacred oracles to humar laws, would find him- 
sel€ confronted with what men estcem as a 
bizher scripture—yet a man-made one—which 
dominates the Inspired ‘Word and gives the 
‘earth and the fulness thereof’ into the hands 
of a single class, disinheriting all others.” 


; Cheap Machines. 
Chicago Herald. 


The approaching completion of the new 
Union Pacitic bridge calls to mind the fact 
that the waters of the Missouri are gleefully 
flowing over nearly two hundred graves of 
men who worked for the construction com- 
pany. They were victims of the so-called 
“caisson disease,” which is caused by working 
in vaults where the pressure of the atmosphere 
is artificially increased to three or four times 
the normal pressure. A man works with 
pick and shovel for an hour, perhaps, with- 
out feeling any ill effects. Suddenly 
his spinal cord seems to snap and his 
head droops until it is nearly on a level with 
his loins. His blood, feeling like molten iron, 
courses through his veins with meteoric swift 
ness, and his skull seems too small to contain 
his brain. He is removed from the sepulcher 
and taken to the hospital. If he recovers he 
is a cripple for life. If not, he is buried in 
the sand on the sloping bank of the river, and 
a shingle marked Jones, Smith or Robinson, as 
the case may be, is stuck at the head of the 
grave. A portion of the machinery of the 
bridge bas given out. That is all. Lives are 
cheap, and other pistons and levers take the 
piace. 


— 


The Beginning ef the Eud. 
Exchange. 


Nothing shows the paralysis of British agri- 
culture more coppletely thun Mr. Muliali’s 
“Fifty Years of National Progress.” Every- 
thing has progressed except the most impor- 
tant industry of all. Agriculture is actually 
six per cent lower than it was fifty yearsago, 
and in reference to population thirty-three 
percent lower. The following table gives 
some points in statistical form: 

1637-4C. 


Population.........00. eebesiseeeetiees 100 
Wealth... ....ccccecceve seseecosseees 


186), 1886. 


142 
234 


572 


Sleam poweP.. ........ccrecessecece 10 1,140 
agriculture 94 
Banking 672 

We have discovered that agriculture can- 
not live under landlordism, and all other in- 
dustries will soon show similar. signs of 
decay, for in time landlordism is fatal alike 
to ail human progress. 


Semething Very Much Needed—By Whom? 
Memphis Appeal. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, through 
General Echols, has closed the trade with the 
Merchants’ compress company and others for 
that portion, of land lying between Prom- 
enade and Front streets, and extending from 
Market street to the county jail. Since the 
news of the sale got into circulation property 
along Front street on the line of the proposed 
union depot has advanced wonderfully in 
value and owners of such property are at a 
loss what to ask, fearing that their offer 
would be accepted. In one instance the 
owner of a piece of property which cost $700 
a couple of years ago refused an offer of 
$2,700 for it. The erection of the union depot 
at this point will have an electrical effect 
upon North Memphis, especially that portion 
of it adjacent to the depot. It will bring 
about a “boom” uptown, something very 
much needed and to be desired. 


. Eaten Up by Kent. 
Burlington, Ia., Justice. 

The northeast corner of Fourth and Jeffer- 
son streets was first occupied we think about 
eightcen years ago by Hutchinson & French; 
they were not successful, dissolved, and 
Hutchinson & Schramm succeeded, who a few 
years later failed and were succeeded by 
Chris. Boesch who failed, while Lang Bros. 
announce that they will quit on July 1. Yet, 
notwithstanding that every occupant of this 
corner for eighteen years has been unsuccess- 
ful, the landlord has increased the rent stead- 
ily. Tous it seems illogical to attack the in- 
dividuals, Mr. Jones, Lord Lansdowne or Mr. 


Hedge. It is the infernal system that is alone | 


at fault. 


Vet They Say We Have No State Endowed 
Church. 
The True Educator. 

A year ago Charles Maclay of San Fer- 
nando gave the university of southern Cali- 
fornia $150,000 to endow the Maclay theologi- 
cal college at San Fernando, offering the 
trustees their choice of taking the gift in 
money or land at San Fernando. They chose 
the latter, and took 1,000 acres. They have 
already sold $30,000 worth at §200 an acre, 
and, as the price is steadily rising, will proba- 
bly realize $225,000 from the gift. 


r An Entailed Estate. 
John Ruskin. 


God has lent us the earth for our life Itisa 
great entail. It belongs as much to those 
who are to come after us and whose names 
are alréady written in the book of creation as 
to us; and we have no right, by anything that 
we do or neglect, to involve them in any un- 


necessar. nalties, or to deprive them of 
benefits J which it was our power to be- 


queath 


OLD TIME EXCOMMUNICATIONS. 


For some reason the newspapers are just. 
now concerning themselves with the formulas. 
in use in the Roman Catholic church for ex- 
communication. They have apparently over- 
looked one of the most interesting features 
of the process when it was at its height in 
the middle ages. At that time a man under 
excommunication was in a terrible plight, 
and a nation under papal interdict was cursed 
indeed. The church was all-powerful, and 
the bishops’ courts took cognizance, not only 
of humanaffairs, but of the conduct of dumb 
animals. These stories in the light of to-day 
read like burlesques or extravaganzas, but 
they are well authenticated, and give us a 
curious glimpse of the child-like faith of the 
child-minded men of the middle ages. 

A familiar tradition concerning the exercise 
of the power of the church against animals is 
mentioned by several French historians, who 
state that Chasseneuz, president of one of the 
provinces of France, gained his first reputa- 
tion as an advocate by the ingenuity he dis- 
played as counsel for the rats of Autun, when 
they were on trial before the bishops’ court. 
Mr. Henry White, Ph. D., of London, in cor- 
recting this story,.quotes at lenghth from a 
curious volume written by Chasseneuz, which 
abounds in accounts of the dealings of the 
church with the lower auimals. Not only 
were these creatures excommunicated, but 
they were formally convicted of crimes and 
turned over to the civil power for execution 
of sentence. Such executions took place in 
Paris in 1514, at Caen in 1470, at Bordeaux in 
1528 and at Paris in 1601. A bull was con- 
demned to be hanged in 1499, and in the 
archives of Lille is the certificate of the exe- 
cution of a pig for having killed and eaten a 
child. In the archives of Dijon is an order to 
pay the provost of Macon for hanging a pig 
thut had killed a child. It appears from the 
accompanying bill that a new gibbet was built 
expressly for this execution. 

In this work Chasseneuz refers to the case 
of the rats of Autun, bis only connection 
With which was that of a historian. <A pe- 
tition had been presented to the bishop, com- 
plaining that the rats bad committed serious 
depredations in the vineyards, causing famine 
and high prices. The rats wece thereupon duly 
summoned before the bishop, and an advocate 
Was appointed to defend them and their ac- 
complices, the slugs and caterpillars. After 
a formal trial, rodents and worms were con- 
demned, and ordered to depart the province 
within three hours on pain of excommunica- 
tion. 

Chasseneuz gives a very full account of a 
trial of caterpillars, particulars of which are 
still preserved in the records of St. Julien, in. 
Savoy, a little place not far from the old 
Episcopal city of St. Jean de Maurienne, on 
the Mount Cenis road. In 1545 the vineyards 
of St. Julien were overrun by a horde of vo- 
racious green caterpillars. The villagers 
brought an action for damages against the 
worms. In due time the case came before the 
ecclesiastical judge of St. Jean. The syndics 
of St. Julien appeared as plaintiffs and the 
caterpillars as defendants, each party : bei. 
duly represented by counsel. Letters moni- 
tory were issued, and a commission of ex- 
perts was appointed to assess damages. The 
validity of this inspection was questioned by 
the defense, but counsel for the worms was 
overruled. The judge, however, displayed 
great impartiality, saying: 

Seeing that God, the Supreme Creator of 
everything that exists, has permitted the 
earth to bring forth fruits and vegetables, 
not only for the nourishment of reasonable 
creaturesilike man, but even for the preserva- 
tion of the insects which fly over the surface 
of the earth, it would be by no means becom- 
ing to proceed with too much haste against 
the animals in this case. - 

There certainly was no undue haste, forthe’! 
case dragged along till May of the following 
year (1546), by which time the defendants 
had disappeared and the case apparently 
went against them by default. They re- 
appeared in greater force in 1587, and the 
syndics solemnly appeared before’ the 
bishop’s court demanding the execution of the 
old judgment.’ They prayed the court to 
appoint a commission to visit the damaged 
vineyards and to summon the opposite party 
to be present at such visitation. They 
further promised that in case the caterpillars 
should be excommunicated or put under an 
interdict that they would assign them a 
place where thev should have sufficient food. 
A decree was finally granted, which urged. 
the parishioners to forsuke their sins, pay 
their tithes and make processions around the 
vineyard. All of this was duly attended to 
and the parish priest so reported to the 
court. Thereupon appeared one Peter Rem- 
band, counsel for the caterpillars, who moved 
to set aside the judgment on the ground that 
the plaintiffs had never had any standing, be- 
cause commnion sense tells us that brute beasts 
like these “verpillons” cannot be regularly 
summoned or reasonably condemned _ for con- 
tumacy. Counsel further went on to show 
from Genesis that God created creeping 
things, blessed them and commanded them to 
multiply, and said, “To everything that creep- 
eth on the earth I have given every green 
herb for meat.” He therefore insisted that 
the worms but exercised their natural rights 
in eating plaintiffs’ vines. 

This plea appears to have taken counsel for 
the plaintiff by surprise, and they asked a 
month's delay in which to prepare their an- 
swer. They then came into court claiming 
that as God had given man dominion over all 
other created things, that caterpillars were 
subject to his use and could set up no valid 
claim against him. They seemed to be in 
some doubt, however, as to the justice of their 
answer, for they renewed their former pro- 
posal to set apart a piece of land for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the worms and sufficient for 
their support. Counsel forthe caterpiliars 
finally accepted these terms, and the case dis- 
appears from history, all the more completely 
as the last page of the record is destroyed, 
and so we have no information as to the 
means by which Peter Remband persuaded his 
clients to comply with the terms of the com- 
promise. 

To modern ears this sounds like a burlesque 
or a story of the play of children, but it is a 
literal account of actual and serious legal 
proceedings, and there were many = such 
eases in the ecclesiastical courts down to 
and beyond the time of Luther. Sentences 
of excommunication were frequently pro- 
nounced against animals. St. Mammet, 
bishop of Vienne, excommunicated certain 
wolves and pigs for devouring children in that 
city. St. Bernard, when bothered by an im- 
mense swarm of flies in the cburch of 
Frogny, ascended the pulpit and excommuni- 
cated them. Instantly, according to the re- 
ceived tradition, the flies fell dead to the 
fioor in such quantities that shovels were re- 
quired to remove them. St. Hugh, bishop of 
Grenoble, in the eleventh century excom- 
municated the snakes at Aix les Bains in 
Savoy with such effect that thenceforth the 
bite of the serpent ceased to be poisonous, 
while all are familiar with the tradition that 
St. Patrick rid Ireland of snakes by miraculous 
means. ~ ¥ 


In the district of Chur, in Switzerland, there 
is a tradition very like that of the caterpillars 
of St. Julien. The invaders of Chur were 
beetles. They were summoned before the 
church court and ordered to withdraw upon 
being furnished by the plaintiffs with a suit- 
able place of retreat. Thereupon a written 
contract was entered into between counsel for - 


the beetles and counsel for the people, and 
the story goes that the insects retired to the 


ground assigned them and faithfully kept the 
‘contract. In fact, most of these traditions 


. deciare that animals and insects obeyed the 


sentences imposed upon them by ecclesiastical » 


authority, but there are not wanting stories 
of contumacious brutes or bugs that refused 
obedience. In such cases the rebels were for- 


“mally cursed with all due solemnity in the 


churches, and this was kept up until they did 
disappear. The subject is one that will 
amply repay study by one curious as to the 
customs and ideas of the people of the middle 
ages. W. T. CROASDALE. 


The Beigian Workingmen. 
James Btephens in Boston Republic. 

The chief shibboleth of the Belgian workman 
is manhood suffrage. So long as he is refused 
that boon, so long shall he actively conspire 
against established authority; for in the posi- 
tion he now holds he finds himself a veritable 
pariah of society. He is compelled to obey 


‘laws in the framing or passing of which he 


has been allowed to take no part directly or 
indirectly. He is, moreover, obliged to pay 
rates and taxes with the subsequent distribu- 
tion of which he has as little to do as a Chero- 
kee Indian. He feels that he is the puppet 
and serf of the upper classes; and it is the in- 
tensity of this feeling which prompts him to 
have recourse to measures reprehensible in 
themselves, but which he considers will be ul- 
timately efficacious toattain the good he aims 
at. Asitis not the commune, but the right 
to vote, that is just now the cardinal princi 
pie of the Belgian democracy, the government, 
to my mind, could not do better than bow to 
the justice of this claim, aud concede it to the 
claimants without further delay. I doubt, 
however, if M. Bernaert and his colleagues 
will take up such a measure and adopt it as 
part and parcel of their official programme. 
They are, I fear, destined to keep their ears 
closed to the popular cry till the people’s acts 
shall have replaced the people’s words, and 
an angry upheaval of the masses may cause 
the monarchy itself to tumble ingloriously in 
the dust. In any case you may expect strikes 
and raids and rumors of strikes and raids in 
this country so long as the boon is denied to 
the plebs, 


Home Rule and Land Reform. 


-Correspondence Toronto Labor Reformer. 


I believe that Ireland hasa right to home 
rule if she wants it, and I believe it would be 
in England’s best interest to concede it—for it 
is always the best and wisest and most profit- 
able thing to do the right thing—but I am just 
as certain as 1am that like causes will pro- 


duce like result; that with home rule and the 


present land system continued in its essentials 
—and mind you that is what all the leading 
nationalists, except Davitt, believe in—the 
condition of the Irish people would be bettered 
for the moment scarcely at all, and it would 
be very soon just as bad as ever. 


What better evidence do you want that the 


mass of Irish sympathizers are not land re- 
formers than the fact that they hold up, as 
one of the heroes of their cause, Killbride, 
who is a sort of sub-landlord—a man who 
rents land from a land owner and sub-lets it 
out ata profit. Could any real land reformer 
fail to see that the class to which Killbride 
belongs are worse enemies of the tillers of the 
soil than are the landlords? Then the home 
rulers, when they talk of the land question, 
the farthest they get is “peasant proprietor- 
ship,” which takes no account of the laborers, 
whose rights in the Irish soil are just as good 
as those of the tenants. 


The True Solution of the Irish Question. 

Brooklyn Catholic Examiner. 
‘Ysuttdlordism must be abolished, and the 
only way to abolish it is by making it im- 
possible for the idle and shiftless millionaire 
tramps of the British aristocracy to reap the 
fruits of the toil of their poor Irish tenants. 
Home rule alone will not accomplish this. 
Ireland may get rid of foreigu political dicta- 
tion, but the landlords will remain. 

How to get rid of them? Why, tax the 
land until it no longer yields any profit to 
those who do not use it. Then the foreign 
Jandlords will have to let go and a true 
peasant proprietorship will be established, 
each farmer having exclusive possession of 
his holding, all his improvements—houses, 
crops, drains, fences—being absolutely his 
without tax and amenable only to the state 
for his land tax which would fall with the 
fallin prices and rise with the increase in 
population, keeping exact relation to the 
necessities of the community, a scientific 
system, simple and easily adopted. That 
would stop evictions forever. 


Immigration aud a Boom. 
Correspondence Bradstreet’s, 

The boom in real estate has extended as far 
west as California. For more than a year 
past real estate values in southern California 
have been increasing with unheard of rapid- 
ity, owing to the large influx of immigration 
in that direction, which was brought about by 
judicious advertising. But it was not till the 
present vear that the boom, while continuing 
in the southern sections, has extended to 
other counties. Residents are not slow to 
take advantage of the improvement, and 
large blocks of land in country districts have 
changed hands, as well as smaller farms. If 
the record of sales made in all parts of the 
state were compiled, showing the advance in 
properties, some almost incredible figures 
would be presented. 


Ceutral Park Land Values. 
Correspondence Real Estate Record, 

In the speculation which followed the enact- 
ment of the law in 1853 property advanced in 
one year from one hundred to three hundred 
per cent in some localities, and one noted in- 
stance is recorded of an udvance in a single 
plot of thirteen hundred per cent within five 
years. This was the tract bounded by Fifth 
and Madison avenues and Seventy-eighth and 
Seventy-ninth streets, which in 1852 was sold 
for $3,000, and in 1857 for $40,000. Twelve 


years after Mr. Vanderbilt offered $1,250,000. 


for this plot, and the offer was refused. 


Av Obstacle te Progress. 
New Milford, Conn., Gazette. 

Now that New Milford ison the eve cf an 
industrial development, now that the citizens 
are all talking about how this place is grow- 
ing and is likely to grow in the near future, 
an obstacle is likely to arise which probably 
few have thought of. Lind holders will be 
tempted to refuse to seli land at reasonable 
prices. "They may.ask so much for their acres 
that they wili throw a damper at once on 


me nulaeruners who would be glad to locate 
ere. 


re = er -_ 


A Query for the Archbishep. 

Burlington, lowa, Saturday Evening Post. 

Archbishop Corrigan declares that every 
man has a right tu acquire by honest means 
as much land as He can, and cites the In- 
dians as an example’of ‘the disastrous re- 
sults of a free land policy. Weave no dis- 
position to engages ina ‘heated debate with 
this worthy prelate, :but'we would like to ask 
him what he would do if some other fellow 
were'to get possession’ of aj! thejiand and 
ordeé him to vacate the premises?’ - 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE SOUTH. 


The Land Question Is the Question of the 


Present Day. 

Mosite, Ala., June 15.—One-half the world 
is to-day building monuments to the memory 
of the martyrs our fathers stoned, while the 
other half is busy stoning the man to whose 
memory our children wiil build monuments. 
Was it Gladstone or Disraeli who said, ‘The 
prevailing opinion is generally erroneous, and 
the one about to disappear,” so slow are the 
masses to grasp the situation. 

To-day the public press is, of all institutions, 
the most conservative. Not only conserva- 
tive, but absolutely hostile to any change in 
the existing order of things. I was forcibly 
reminded of this in reading an article of Mr. 
G..W. Curtis in last week’s Harper’s. The 
same reasons he gives to justify the defection 
of those whigs who were instrumental in 


.forming the republican party in 1860 would 


now justify republicans and democrats alike 
in forming a new party, for to-day neither 
republican nor democrat has a single issue 
upon which the interest of the people can be 
centered. I have talked with leading men 
all over the southern states during the last 
three years, and the opinion is universal that 
the only interest now in the demo- 
cratic ranks is, how to obtain office; 
the only issue, to turn out more repub- 
lican office holders and substitute democrats. 
Even the “tariff reform” urged by some 
democrats, cannot be called a democratic 
measure, for many of the southern democrats 
oppose any reduction since parts of the south 
have become so largely interested in manu- 
facturing. The average southern democrat 
doesn’t want any reduction in the tariff, and 
the republican party certainly has no issue 
around which to rally. So far as the Union is 
concerned, the south is to-day as loyal as the 
north, while the questions of states’ rights and 
nullification are as much out of keeping with 
the present temper of the times as the old 
theological question of “how many angels 
could stand upon the point of a cambric 
needle.” There is indeed a vague idea among 
democrats that their party is still actuated 
by the principles of Jackson and Jefferson, 
but few, even of the best informed, know 
what the principles of those leaders were, 
and no one could say what would be their 
ideas regarding present issues. 

I defy any man to show in any declara- 
tion or platform of either the democratic or 
republican party for the last five more years, 
any worthy issue; any call that has enlisted 
the thought or enthusiasm of any one but the 
office seeker. The republican party has 
sought to uphold its record as the “grand 
old party,” and the democratic party has 
sung the praises of pure Jacksonianism, and 
burned tapers before the image of Jefferson. 
But to the men who have become of voting 
age since the settlement of the only question 
that ever divided these parties, the “pointing 
with pride to past record,” and the appeal to 
“pure democratic principle,” is much like re- 
citing to them the history of the Black Hawk 
war. The temperance question has vitality, 
but the two old parties have played battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with it as seemed to both 
to suit their immediate purposes, and now the 
land question is fast overshadowing ail others, 
and must continue to do so, as it includes all 
other living questions, temperance not ex- 
cepted. 

There are to-day no dividing issues south 
between the two old parties, even the colored 
man voting the democratic ticket when he 
thinks the best men for the office are upon 
that ticket, the issues in all cases being purely 
local. If neither one of these old parties can 
see the new ground to be taken, or, seeing it, 
will not or dare not take it, they have no 
further right to exist, and their speedy 
dissolution is but a question of the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Curtis, in the article already referred 
to, says, “It is those who believe a cause to 
be paramount to all other causes who give it 
victory.” This is true; but to find such men 
Mr. Curtis will have to look tothe temperance 
party and tothe land and labor party. Mr. 
Curtis represents a fractional party who 
might be called political agnostics, and from 
the position they occupy they can no more 
see the actual tendency of the times than 
could Daniel Webster when urged by Charles 
Sumner to champion the cause of humanity. 
Mr. Curtis and his friends are making the 
same mistake that Mr. Webster made. 

The land question is the question of the 
future. It is now coming on as the slavery 
question was thirty years ago. All that is 
needed isto present it fairly to the people, 
and the truth that all men have equal rights 
in the land will compel acceptance. And 
when the land question is right.y settled, it 
will be found that many other questions have 
been settled also; questions that to some 
seem paramount, but which are really sub- 
sidiary. Such, I believe, will be found to be 
the case with the temperance question, tariff 
laws, reformatory methods and institutions, 
ete., etc. 

Fully believing that the land and Jabor 
party will accomplish for all men much more 
than the republican party accomplished for 
the colored man, I pledge my best efforts and 
all my time to aid it, and call upon all fair- 
minded men to examine its claims. No party 
has ever embraced in its principles so much of 
promise to the human race, and no party ever 
started with greater promise of ultimate suc- 
cess, success that will benefit all, even those 
who continue to oppose it. 

Epwarp Quincy Norton. 


Something for Professer Swing to Read. 

Cuicaco.—Professor David Swing, the popu- 
lar preacher and essayist, in a recent address 
on “The Dream of Henry George,” said that a 
tax on land values would increase the price of 
commodities. Let me suppose the case of a 
man who owns a fifty foot lot in the city of 
Chicago, upon half of which is a twenty-five 
foot flat. He pays $200 taxes, $100 on the lot 
and $100 on the house. If he adds another 
flat, his tax will be increased another $100. 
No matter in what way he may improve that 
lot, bis tax will increase proportionately-—in 
fact, the community fines him for improving 
it. Now suppose the #200 comes entirely from 
the land; the owner bus to pay $200 ground 
tax whether he uses the ground or not. He 
will then put up his two houses and improve 
his preperty -"' he can, because the more the 
improvements amount to, the smaller his tax 
will be—the community offers him a reward 
for his industry. Such a tax system would 
cover all the vacant lots in Chicago with 
houses, until every family had a comfortable 
home. FREE LANDEK. 


Dr. McGlynn at Ouwege. 
Oswego, N. Y., Herald. 

The people who listened to the lecture of 
Dr. McGlynn the other night, departed from 
the Oswego casino enthusiastic in their praises 
of the man, his brilliancy, eloquence and sin- 
cerity, and willing to at least admit that there 
is 2 necessity tor amendments to the social 
system, and that the theories of George and 
McGlynn are not so much akin to socialism 
and like evils as the popular mind has _ be- 
lieved. Men who were disposed to criticise 
the lecturer remained to praise him, and the 
people of his own faith expressed themselves 
aggrieved that a man of McGlynn’s attain- 
ments and sincerity shouid rest under the ban 
of ecclesiastical condemnation, 


* per cent. 


A Battle Hymn. 
(Air—“John Brown’s. Body.”) 
We have lifted up the standard of a new and 
glorious cross; oe 
We have turned our backs on Egypt, and we 
count its wealth but dross; ne 
Hard conflict lies before us, but the Lord will | 
shield His host, see 
As we go marching on. 


The fiery cloud of promise bids us tempt the 
raging flood; 


Lo, the waters part on either hand, we pass _ 


them through dry shod; 
While Pharaoh’s host is whelmed, and 
seas are tinged with blood, : 
As We go marching on. 


’Gainst poverty and wretchedness we ware a. 


battle strong; oy 


The Lord our God 1s mighty, but the conflict 
will be long; 2 
Our foes, their name is legion, but they can’t . 
uphold the wrong, 
As we go marching on 


The earth! our Father made it for His. chil- 
dren small and great; : 


Tis humanity’s inheritance, the people’sown = - 


estate; 


Nor kings nor knaves shall fence it in while © -: 


labor starves and waits, 
As we go marching on. 


Our ‘Battle cry of Freedom.” how it thrills | 


the soul that hears; 


How it rouses up the soldier; how itcalmsthe _ 


widow’s fears; 


away their tears, 
' Js we go marching on. 


Then gird ye on the armor bright of truth ang 
liberty; : 


A better day is coming, when the people shall: 


be free, . 


And their songs of joy shall echo forth from — 


mountain unto-sea, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus—Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 
Washington, D. C. W. H. M. 
STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


One effect of the McGlynn incident is the 
assertion of a spirit of independence among. 
Catholics, which is as gratifying as it is 
novel.—{Independent. 

Dr. McGlynn is not the only priest that is 


dissatistied with the pomps and vanities of 


clerical expositions which rest upon and are 
adjuncts to the present system.—I[Socialk 
Science. 


Arich New York man had two little girls 


arrested and detained at the police station. — 


for picking a few flowers from his garden. It 
is such meanness as this that makes members. 


‘for anti-poverty societies. —_[Exchange. 


The discussion of Henry George’s proposal 
for the nationalization of land has led to the. 
general admission that !and can be held only | 
for the benefit of the peopie, and not for tha” 
individual benefit, and that possession of land. 
is not actual ownership, but is only a trust for 
the benefit of the community.—{Bobcaygeon, 
Ont., Independent. ‘ 


“Are there too many houses”? is a question 
the Real Estate Bulletin propounds in speak-. 
ing of the building prospects in this city. 
Considering that the city has 25,000 tenement 


houses, about ten per cent of which are — 


wretched affairs even for tenemeut houses, « 
the question would seem to be somewhat 
superfluous. If the city had 100,000 more 


houses it would not have enough.—{New — 


York Tribune. 


The idea that an American Catholic is 
bound to act in American politics as the ser-. 
vile puppet of Rome; that he must vote, 
speak and think in all our government mat-— 
ters as an Italian, four thousand miles away, is. 
fast becoming a thing of the past, and mem-_ 
bers of that church are becoming more en- 
lightened every day, nothwithstanding the 
efforts of the clergy to the contrary.—[Mont-_ 
gomery, N. Y., Standard. 


We might assume that the Rev. Father Mc- 


Glynn, who delivered an able address last. 
night at Hodge opera house, upon “The Cross. 


of the New Crusade,” is a fanutic or lunatic; — 


but this would only indicate our inability to 
appreciate a man of remarkable intellectual 
power, of a most reverent religious nature, 

and possessing a Wealth of human sympathy | 
which gives him high rank with the philans 

thropists of all ages.—{Lockport, N. Y,, 

Union. 

Kansas City’s real estate operators have in- 
duced capitalists of other states to invest a 
great deal of money there. Bui now they” 
are investing so much of this money in the 
lower and safer real estate of St. Louis and. 
uther cities whose trca‘tic is not confined to 
front feet, that cattle paper at Kansas City 
has to stand a discount of fifteen to eighteen 
When capital pours in to inflate a 
town lot boom and then skips away to seelk 
safety in legitimate business elsewhere the 
shrewdness of the boomers is vindicated; but 
itis bad for the town.—{St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

We do desire, however, to keep our readers 
posted as to this question, and are also can- 
did enough to state that so far our sympathies 
ure with the bishop of Meath and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, but this may arise from the feeling the 
Commercial ulways hus for the weaker party, 
the one battling with evils entrenched behind 
official battlements, When we have made up 
our mind we will not be slow to let it be 
known. The land question is not only inter- 
esting, but it is fundamental and far reaching, 
and we cannot be too fully informed as to 
arguments and facts affecting a decision. 
—{Peusacola, Fla., Daily Commercial. 


We regret to say there are some men who 
lay claim to Irish patriotism, and profess 
themselves as anxious to prosecute the land 
war for the extermination of the landlords in 
Ireland with vigor, while, in the same breath, 
they denounce the representatives of the land, 
and labor party in America with bitterness, 
because the latter think it is right to prevent 
the growth of a system in America which has. 
brought on most of the wretchedness and. 
mourning on their once happy land—Ireland. 
Indeed, if the abolition ot Jandlordism will 
prove 4 blessing to Ireland, why refuse to ex- 
tend its beneticence to America’—{St. Louis 
American Celt. 


Said Assistant Librarian Knapp of the 
public library the other day: ‘In proof of 
the interest taken in the land question 
let me show you a copy of ‘Progress and. 
Poverty,’ and you can see how often the 
book has been taken out of our library this 
Fear. 
returned on the 19th. Only two days later, 
Jan. 21, it was again taken out. It was again 
ealled for on Feb. 1, again on Feb. 26, again 
March 22, April 8, April 28 and May 5. Thus, 
one reader hardly finishes ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty’ before another reader comes and calls 
for it. There is not a novel in our whole 
library, not even Dumas’ ‘Monte Cristo,’ or 
Howells’ ‘Silas Lapham,’ or Haggard’s ‘She, | 
that can show a better record of ‘called. for 
dates than this_phiiosopbical work of Henry 
George. As I have said, its popularity is. 
simply marvelous.”—[{Boston Herald. : 


An Opinion of Some Waterbury Peoples ee 


Winsted, Conn., Press. a 
What kind of creatures have they in Water= = 
bury calling themselves citizens of the United 
States?) A dispatch fromm the brazen city says. 
that Dr. McGlynn lectured there last Thurs-: 
day night, but that the Cutholic clergy 
“threw so much coid water on the project 
that the attendance was small.” Men so much 
under the thumb of the priest are fit subjects 
for the collar of the plutocrat. z 


The Problems to be Solved, 
Rockland, Me., Opinion. oe 


The question is a practical one. that is fore-.— 


ing itself forward and must be met. The 


problems presented are nut Mr. George's, 


though he has stated them. very clearly... 


They are problems which. present themselves | 


to the American people by their own it 
portance, and they must be sulved. __ 


the ae 


It was first taken out Jan. 5, and was . 
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‘TENEMENT 


HOUSE MORAL- 
ITY. | 


Rev. J. O. S. Huntington in the Forum. : 
Some time ago a Jad came back to me, after 

making his confession and asked, ina troubled 

tone: “Father, must I confess what that man 


_ says atthe shop?’ That, it seems to me, is a 


fair example of the effect not only of the 
shops where tenement house people work, but 
of the streets where they walk and the build- 
ings in which they live. Here was a boy with 
strong impulses toward goodness, trying and 
struggling to do right and to keep himself 
pure, hating the blasphemy and obscenity 
which he heard from those around him, and 
yet compelled for so many hours each day to 
breathe an atmosphere foul with moral cor- 
ruption that he had come to feel that the sin 
about him was somehow his own, and that he 
needed cleansing from others’ guilt as if he 
were himself defiled. That this is the case in 
many shops where children work is clear 
from their own pathetic acknowledgment. 


-“Bow can we be good,” they cry, “when we 


have to hear such talk all day?’ Or, as the 
older ones say, in yet sadder tones: “When 
I first went to the factory I thought Icouldn’t 


Stand it; then I. got used to it: now I say ‘the 


same things myself.” Would that the evil 
stopped short at words! ‘ 
Bet it is not of shops that I have to speak 
now, but of a more sacred place, of that 
which must ever be the source from which the 
life of society flows forth—of the-homes of 
our working people. And I solemnly aver 
that the tenement house system surrounds the 
poor in their very families with just such cor- 
rupting influences as those found in the fac- 
tories aud shops; yes, and with yct more 
deadly moral contagion. How can it be other- 
wise? Take one block in a ténement house 
district.(1) It will measure 700 by 200 feet. 
On all four sides are rows of tenements: four 
or tive stories high. Behind one-third of the 
houses in these rows are rear houses, with 
smaller rooms, darker and dirtier. passages, 
backed often by another rear house, a brew- 
ery, a stable or a factory. Altogether there 
are 1,756 rooms. In these rooms live 2,076 
sculs, divided into 460 families; thus, on the 
average, each family of five persons occu- 
pies three rooms. The population of scme 
parts of New York is 290,000 to the square 
mile—the most densely populated part of 
London has 170,000. Of course in many: cases 
the family is larger (some of the very poorest 
people take lodgers), and in a number of cases 
we have fouud fourteen or fifteen grown per- 
sons occupying two rooms, or even one. And 
then many of these “rooms” are hardly more 
than closets, and dark closets at that. Al- 
most all the bedroctns measure ozly seven 
feet by nine, and bave but one door aad one 
window. The door leads into the apartment 
that serves as kitchen, parlor, sitting room, 


~ Jaandry and workshop, and the window 


opens on a dark stairway, up which the moist- 
ure from the cellar and the sewer gas from 
rhe drains are continually rising. One-fifth 
of these rooms, too, are in basements below 
the level of the street, and nearly half of 
ven the outer rooms open into courts only 
twenty feet wide, in which there are usually 
several wooden. privies for the use of the 
fifteen or twenty families in the front and 
rear houses. 

{ know that these statistics will give but a 
faint conception of the density of the popula- 
tion to uny except those who have gone in 
and out of the houses day and night for 
months, if not years; but most people, by a 
little effort of the imagination, can form some 
sort of an idea how impossible it is for dwell- 
ers in tenement blocks to get out of the sight 
und sound of their neighbors, whose names 
are often unknown, but whose voices and foot- 
steps are as familiar as those of their own 
roommates. Atallseasons of the year the 
inhabitants of a tenement Bouse must meet 
one another in the entries (sometimes less tha: 
three feet. wide), on the stairs, at the sink 
(there is but one on each floor); must see into 
one another's rooms as each person goes in 
and out; must use the roof, the doorway, the 
yard, in common. But when the summer 
heats are on, and men and women crowd to- 
gether on the top of the house waiting for a- 
breeze to come: When men will sit all night 
on a seat in the park to escape the closeress 
of a room where fire bas been burning a!l day 
(not for cooking, but to heat the irons for the 
laundry or the tailor’s shop); when every 
window must stand open to let in what little 
air there is; then it may be seen that privacy 
in a tenement house is not much more possi- 
bie than in an eastern caravansary or iu the 
Steerage of an emigrant vessel. At such a 
time every loud word spoken reaches the ears 
of scores of people. From one room come 
the harsh tones of a husband and wife in the 
heat of a “family quarrel,” oaths and impre- 
cations ringing out on the fetid air; from an- 
other window comes the shouts and frantic 
laughter of men and women (God pity them!) 
trying to drown their misery in liquor from 
the gin mill on the coruer; while from the roof- 
of a neighboring house come the words of a 
ribald song flung out shamelessly to ail within 
hearing, whether they choose or not. And, 
as if this were not debasing enough, in many 
of these blocks every other house has, on the 
ground floor, a saloon or rum shop, from 
which the smell of alcohol issues at all times; 
where the monotonous click of balls on the 
pool table sounds till after midnight, when it 
gives place to the howls of drunken men 
turned out on the street; and past the door of 
which, often open into the entry, every per- 
son, every child, in the house must puss to and 
from his room. 

And who are the people that crowd these 
tenements? Perhaps it will be thought that 
the very badness of the condition of such 
places shows that the people are all “filthy 
and debased creatures,”"(2) and that, there- 
fore, very little can be done or need be ijone 
for them. Men will be inclined to dismiss the 
whole matter with a shrug of the shoulders 
and an impatient sigh. “It is all very dread- 
ful, no doubt, but there will always be base, 
corrupt people; they naturally herd together, 
they create their own misery; if you root them 
out of one locality they will simply transfer 
themselves and their brutality and vice to 
some other.” No doubt there are such people 
in tenement houses, but that they represent 
the great body of the tenement house popula 
tion Tentirely deny. Side by side with these 
poor outeasts of humanity are hard working 
macn and women who are leading lives of he- 
roic purity and nobility. They are fichtirg, 
at fearful odds, to keep themselves and their 
children from the filth and pollution all about 
them. Itisiu their name that I plead; and 
not for ihcir sake only, but for that great 

middle class of those who are not detérmiu- 
edly vicious, and yet are not striving with 
such desperate resolution as these others after 
goodness and truth—thuse who would gladly 
do right, but lack the courage to rise above 
the mass of simple low living and coarseness 

(Il give the average of fiv e such blocks, which I have 
had thoroughly visited. The two young men whom I 
employed, Wough they have lived all their lives in the 
very district, came back horrificd at the condition of 
things. ; 

©) This is the expression which was used to describe 
the inhabitants of tenement houses before 2 committee 
of the New York legislature last winter, by one of the 
opponents of two bills, which have since become laws, 
tv amend the old statutes on tenement houscs, and te 


provide for the laying out of small parks in crowded 
aistricls, - ear 
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around them. Surely thecase of these people 
is pitiful enough. They are pressed together 
under conditions whith make it well nigh im- 
possible for them to help themselves or one 
another. The bad almost inevitably drag 
down the good, and the good have not the 
chance to lift up the bad. Remember that 
the tenement population of most of our cities 
is a heterogeneous mixture of all the races 
and nationalities of the globe. There is 
no place in such a conglomeration for the 
public spirit and popular sentiment that so 
often exercise a restraining and elevating in- 
fluence. There is no standard of morality. 
Human nature is left to do pretty nearly 
what it likes, and the lower passions are not 
slow to assert themselves. . 

This is all the more the case that so many 
of these peopie are immigrants. They have 
come from the villages of England, Germany, 
Russia, where they were under the constraint 
of a’ certain conventional morality, backed 
up by a strong and vigilant, even if a 
despotic, government that made it often 
easier to do right than todo wrong. Here 
they are jumbled together in utter disorder, 
Prussians, Bohemians, Swiss, Scotch, Chinese, 
Italians, Turks, Jews und Christians, black 
and white; a restless, scething mass of 
human beings, unable to talk together, unable 
to think together, able only, under some 
overmastering passion, to act together. Ina 
city like New York may be found repre- 
sentatives of almost “every epoch of history 
and every locality of the world.” One 
says that in New York he has heard eighty- 
four languages and distinct dialects spoken. 
The signs alone in the crowded parts of the 
city show the cosmopolitan character of the 
population. Is it not evident that in such a 
chaotic state of things, with the reins of 
government held very loosely, every one, 
man, woman, boy and girl, must actually live 
in an atmosphere of defilement night and 
day; not merely going into it, as in the case 
of work in a shop, and then coming back into 
pure and elevating surroundings, but breath- 
ing in the polluted air with every breath? 
Why, the very tones of the voices that I 
have heard from my room in a tenement 
house brought’ with them a sense of moral 
contamination. Even bodily cleanliness is 
almost impossible. Bath rooms are unknown 
in tenement houses, and the public baths, 
open only a few months of the year, often 
afford but fresh opportunities for vice. In most 
families what little washing is done must be 
done in the presence of others, and often all 
the water used must be carried up three or 
four flights of narrow winding stairs. 

Of course sickness and death have their 
own horrors and their own depraving influ- 
ences. What little privacy may be possible 
for the well is often denied to the sick, who, 
to get any air at all, must lic in the room used 
by the whole family for almost every pur- 
pose. Many of the diseases are infectious, 
but isolation is impossible, and therefore 
almost every child suffers from scarlet fever, 
measles, chicken-pox and diphtheria, and 
often bears the results through life. And 
death, from its’*frequency and the coarseness 
that surrounds it, loses, if not all its terrors, 
at least its dignity, and is regarded as one of 
the many disagreeable accidents of life, 
hardly worthy even of idje curiosity. The 
corpse lies for two days in the room where 
the family eats, works and often sleeps.(1) 

But this by no means exhausts the abomina- 
tions of the system of tenement house life. 
AsI have said, it is only by an effort quite 
beyord the powers of many people that grown 
men and women can resist the lowering in- 
fluences about them. What, then, must be 
the lot of the children? They must not only 
hear all that older people near, and see all 
that they see, at an age when every such sight 
and sound leaves its impression, but they are 
practically forced into acquaintanceship with 
the other dwellers in the tencment which 
their elders can avoid. Many mothers do try 
to keep their children in their own rooms, but 
asthe children grow up this is increasingly 
difficult, and at length impossible. Once be- 
yond the mother’s supervision, the child in- 
evitably becomes one of a group of children 
representing, perhaps, almost all the uation- 
alities and religions of which the population 
consists. This group of children finds its 
play ground in the dirty streets in front of 
the block, or in the dirty yard, half filed with 
privies, behind. Here and there is a yard 
where turf haus been laid anda few flowers 
coaxed to grow; but there, of course, is no 
room for children. When it rains the children 
play in the cellars, sailing their boats on the 
water that often stands there, or wading 
ankle deep in it. Wherever they play they 
are without any real oversight. The fathers 
are at their work or in the saloon; the mothers 
are working wearily at the sewinz machine 
or the wash tub, too driven to stop and watch 
their children, even if they can see them from 
the window. Think of what possibilities of 
moral contagion lie in such associations, amid 
such surroundings. Think how horribly ruin- 
ous the presence of one older bad child can 
be. Asa fact, I could not here relate what I 
know to be the effects of such companionship; 
I could not even describe the games at which 
they play. 

But suppose that a child passes with some 
degree of safety through the period of mere 
unconscious and, even in tenement houscs, 
light-hearted childhood.(2) Suppose the child 
has not been afflicted by many of the disor- 
ders—granulated eyelids, scrofula, rickets, 
heart disease—so shockingly prevalent waonug 
these children, what then awaits these boys 
and girls? As life begins to open, and the de- 
sire for a little of the brightness and happi- 
ness of the world makes itself felt, what is 
the scene that confronts them? A wilderness 
of ignorance, poverty and crime; a moral 
desert, beautiless, joyless, utterly unsatisfy- 
ing to all the best and noblest instincts of 
their hearts. Do you renlize that ina tene- 
ment house district there is absolutely not one 
lovely thing on which the eyes can rest? Even 
the sky is often robbed of its fairress by the 
clouds of smoke and dust. The glories of 
sunrise and sunset are unknown. The sun 
crawis up from among the chimney pots, and 
goes down behind brick walls and tin roofs. 
The streets ure always filthy, the houses 
ugly, the shop windows cheaply gaudy, or 
neglected and covered with dust; the blocks 
are wearily monotonous, the school rooms 
are bare and uninteresting, the factories: are 
filled with fluff, and dirt, and noise; the 
air is charged with foul odors from 
close courts, open drains, or the neighboring 
oil and varnish works; the river is foul with 
mud und ooze und the refuse of a great city; 
the district ends in heaps of rubbish and 
empty lots, waiting for arise in the market. 
And the rooms are often worst of all. There 
is many a “home” where a boy or girl over 
fourteen ycars old would not think of passing 
an evening unless compelled to do so. 
of coming back after a hard day’s work ina 
shop to find the only sitting room half filled 
with washtubs, the baby crying, children 
squabbling on the fiocr, or perhaps tumbling 
about ‘on the bed; the walls hung with the 
soiled clothes and dresses of the family; the 
whole place reeking with the smell of fat 

Q)As to physical suffering, take two points: The 
water the patient drinks must often be drawn at three 
o'clock in the morning, and kept standmg all day; and 
the thermometer has been found to register 115 degrees 
in the shade over the head of a sick child. 

(How prematurely this period passes, Dr. Daniels 
has lately borne witness from her wide experience. 
“One is struck With the extraordinarily early maturity 
of these little ones. Ihave sick babies of six months to 
two years brought to me daily, by boys und girls of 


eight to nine years, who answer my questions as well 
as the mother could.” ; 


Think ! 


and garlic from the hot stove; the table “set” 
with coarse, broken china, strewn on a dirty 
board; a kerosene lamp, without a shade, 
smoking in the middle; a loaf of bread in the 
brown paper in which it was wrapped at the 


bakery, and a coffee pot of black, bitter coffee. 


That is the scene which welcoimnes many a girl 
or boy, just beginning to realize how differ- 
ently other people live. Is it strange that 
they gulp down their sugarless coffee and, at 
the first chance, slip out into the street be- 
neath, glad, perhaps, if they escape without a 
harsh scolding or a blow? And what has the 
world outside their homes to offer them? An 
avenue lighted by electricity, with plenty of 
young people with whom to ‘‘carry on” with- 
out any interruption from father or mother; 
the bright, warm saloon, with every chance 
of pleasant companionship and obsequious 
attendance; or the gay theater or dance hall, 
where all the troubles of life can be forgotten 
for a few hours in excitement or sin.(1) Is it 
strange that as we go about from house to 


dhouse, every few weeks some mother tells us, 


with an affectation of indifference, but with a 
quiver in her voice, “Rosie isn’t at home now, 
she’s boarding. We don’t just know where 
she is. She 
work. Father licked her, and then she went 
away.” Or, “Charlie done something wrong 
at the shon; he took some money from the 
boss, -and we ain’t seen him since.” Is it 
strange that a young woman, attractive, 
intelligent, who has gone astray and found 
the misery of that, and now is trying to do 


right, and support a father and mother and— 


little brother, should have said to me the 
otber day: “There's nothing in the world 


that makes me happy; the only thing I can do 
Iwork at tailoring all | 


is to keep working. 
day. Noontimes I work as soon as ve eaten 
my lunch. I bring my work home and sew 
until I fall asleep. That’s the way I keep 
from going mad with my wretchedness.” 

I am quite aware that much of what I have 
written will seem overstated. It seems so.to 
me, and yet I know that it is not. Every 
single fact has been verified and can be 
verified in thousands of cases. And this is 
not more than half the truth. If anyone is 
disposed to be skeptical Ican only ask him to 
make investigation on his own account. But 
let him be thcrouzgh. Let him not merely 
walk through the streets some breezy Mon- 
day morning; Iet him spend days and nights 
here; Jet bim live, as we have done, in a 
tenement block; Iect him visit the people at all 
hours; let him, above all, spend a_ public 
holiday here; let him see the carnival of sin 
of a Fourth of July or a New Year’s night. 
I do not say that he will even then under- 
stand the conditions of tenement huuse ex- 
istence; but I know that his jucredulity will 
give place to a sud, bewildered realization of 
the horrors of a state of things where man- 
hood is brutalized, womanhood dishonored, 
childhood poisoned at its very source. 

That is the present witness of those who 
have looked unflinchingly at the facts. Two 
clergymen, one of them the rector of one of 
the largest of our city churches, the other 
now «a missionary bishop, formerly a hard- 
working priest among the city poor(2), have 
recently given public utterance to the state- 
ment that in many tenement houses morality 
is practically impossible. 

One guestion remains: Can anything be 
done to sct things right? I can almost hear 
some once saying, ‘Oh, well, it is all very bad, 
no doubt; but it always has been, and I sup- 
pose it always must be.” There isan answer 
tothat. This is not a matter for sentiment, or 
pious condolence, but for justice. Thirty 
years ago Christian. communities in many 
parts of this country were content that thou- 
sands of human beings should live ina condi- 
tion of life where the marriage relation was 
unknown, and children grew up in ignorance 
and vice. But at last the conscience of the 
American people awoke to the wrong 
inflicted, and in its highest legislative 
assembly assured to the negro. slaves 
of the south the rights of men.(8) And 
have not the tenement house peopite of our 
own race, our own blood, capable, many of 
them, of education and refinement quite equal 
to our own—have not they and their children 
aright to live pure and good lives? And if 
this is their right, then the enjoyment of it 
must be theirs sooner or later. If there isa 
God in heaven, and if righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of His throne, it can- 
not be His will that one of these little oues 
should perish. Shall we work with Him that’ 
His will be done, that even the weakest and 
poorest shall find the way open before him to 
purity and peace; or shall we longer with- 
hold the poor from their desire, and tirn 
away the stranger from his right, and plunder 
the heritage of the needy, and so be called to 
answer to the God of the poor in the day 
when He shall arise to sbake terribly the 
earth? Already many hearts, among working 
people at any rate, are rising up to echo the 
eall of a great English thinker: 

“Charitable persons suppose that the worst 
fault of the rich is to refuse the people meat; 
and the people cry for their meat, kept back 
by fraud, to the Lord of Multitudes. Alas! 
it is not meat of which the refusal is cruclest, 
or to which the claim is validest. The life is 
more than the meat. The rich not only re- 
fuse food to the poor; they refuse wisdom; 
they refuse salvation, Ye sheep without 
shepherd, it is not the pasture that has been 
shut from you, but ihe Presence. Meat: per- 
haps your right to that may be pleadable; but 
other rights have to be pleaded dirst. Claim 
the crumbs from the table if you will: but 
claim them as children, not as dogs. Claim 
your right to be fed; but claim more loudly 
your right to be holy, perfect, pure."(4) 

Let us acknowledge that claim, and strive 
for the destruction of the tenement house sys- 
tem, for the bringing in, even in the midst of 
the darkness of our great cities, cf the king- 
dom of light, liberty and love. 


QVOr course something is befne wccomplished for 2 
stuall portion of the young peuple in tenement districts 
by the various chapels, mission rooms, guild and read- 
ing rooms, schools and Jibraries, just as iu other wievn i 
food dealis being done tor the bodies and souls of the 
poor; but these are, for the most part, only palliatives 
ofthe misery, and an increasing number of the hardest 
workers in the cause of philanthropy are heginning to 
question whether all cur charitable agencies and insti- 
tutions, by miatking the lives of Cenement house people 
just not intolerable, may not be actualy incressing We 
evils they are organized to redress, 

®) The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, rector of St. Gearge’s 
eburch, New York city, und the Kt. Rev. W. D. Walker, 
8S. TOD., bishop of northern Dakota, furineriy in charge 
of Calvary chapel, New York city. 

(3) It may be answered that the freedmen of the couth- 
ern states are not is welloff now as they were under 
servitude. Why this is so may be inferred from the 
saving ecolnmon among southern planters to-day, “What 
fools We Were t6 tight fur slavery, when we cin “get so 
nuich more out of our niggers by setting them to cum- 
pete with one another it the huor market.” 

(4) John Ruskin. “Unto This List.” Ad Valorem. 


Woaldn’t They Build: Quicker Yet if You 
Taxed Away Aili the Ground Kent. 
Bloomington, Ii)... 8tmday Eve ote: , 
There are entircly too miny vacant Icts in 
this city. especially in ile eastern part, and 
as understand that the owners hold them at 
prices far beyond their worth, [think it would 
bea good idea for the assessors to fix the 


value at two-thirds, at least, of the price- 


which some of them have refused, and 
then tax them accordingly. I kuow of a lot 
that is a nuisance and an annoyance to every 
one living in the vicinity, for which the cwner 
had refused Sha:foot. Now, if this lot was 
assessed at two:tdinds of--thia: price and then 
taxed $1.70 on -thaut..Valuatipn, the owners 
would no doubt soon get: tired of paying it, 
and either build upon it themselves or sell it 
to some one who would. 


vas a bad girl; she wouldn't: 


THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE. 


That we had for the first one hundred years 
-of the republic very much more than enough, 
who will question who reads the record of the 
flinty path in which its owners walked un- 
complainingly? The New England conscience 
for generations long stood as the synonym of 
all that is sensitive and acute aud high in de- 
mand. In public and private life alike it 
ruled, and if unlovely virtues made part 
of its train, and narrowness and hardness 
and bigotry were its inseparable companions, 
at least the men who owned it had clean 
hands, and the ideal of duty was handed 
down, often the only inheritance from father 


to son. 

Naturally, then, the conviction grew that 
it was a national characteristic, and that 
neither decay nor accident of any nature had 
power to move or mar this inalienable posses- 
sion. Even when lines once sharply drawn 
faded away; when old beliefs crumbled and 
old forms had no further place, we still clung, 
as we do to-day, to the certain faith that be- 
cause of this conscience there necd be no ap- 
prehension of present danger or future con- 
sequence. 4 

“The heart of the people is all right,” we 
say. “Get at that and there is nothing to 
fear.” Granted that in great emergencies we 
have thus far responded, and that the national 
heart rings true, when outrage enough has 
ruled to rouse it toa sense of national honor 
and national duty. Yet thisis for the single 
cal! that may come ina generation, but that 
has no demand for the day or the hour, and 
we may even begin to question if the under- 
mining process of which most of us are now 
conscious goes on, even if this call will in the 
end be heeded. 

A popular writer in a popular magazine has 
recently given us an article on ‘‘The Decline 
of Duty.” Unfortunately the justice of his 
arraignment, and it isa scorching one, fails 
to leave the impression that it should, when 
it is discovered that it is a bit of special 
pleading. The present labor organizations, 
notably the Knights of Labor, are made re- 
sponsible for all defects ir work, all scrimping 
in time or materials or methods, and thus once 
more Tenterden steeple must account for 
Godwin sands, and the public mind be turned 

_aside from the real issue. 

The fact is plain, and to the student of 
social problems and conditions daily grows 
plainer, that conscience is wel! nigh elimi- 
nated from daily work. For the past, there 
Wis 4 satisfaction in the work itself that long 
ago died out of any hfe that we know. In 
every trade of every nature we face the same 
difficulty, and find that men, with only here 
nud there an exception, perform the day's 
tusk grudgingly, limit hours wherever prac- 
ticable, and rail against the necessity which 
makes them workers at ali. Where patience 
and capacity for silent, steady drill are de- 
manded, it is not the American but the for- 
eigner who meets the need, and who is grad- 
ually filling all places where quiet faithful- 
ness and patient application are the requisi- 
tions. The American is looking for the swift- 
est Way of making a fortune, and doing it 

-with as little trouble as possible, and his 
children are following in his footsteps, 
‘shirking responsibility, scoffing at  old- 
fashioned ideas, and growing — fur- 
ther and further from old _— ideals. 
In short, so far from having a national con- 
science, it is only anindividual here and there 
to whom it remains. Trickery, fraud, shame- 
less bribery and malfeasance are part of the 
daily record all may read; and he who points 
to the growing tendency is counted pessimist 
or troublesome agitator. That a few remain 
is the only guarantee of a reaction, and till 
such reaction has becun, aud conscience once 
,More is the foundation of the day’s work, we 
‘are likely to retain the reputation given us 
by other nations. “Slippery as Greeks and 
treacherous as Turks,” said a foreign minister 
-pot long ago in commenting upon certain 
phases of our business life, and there are no 
present indications that this verdict will be 
reversed. Nor can it be till different ideals 
rule and something higher than mere “getting 
on” becomes the national desire. The most 
determined optimist is silent before present 
conditions; the bitterest pessimist need hardly 
leave his own door, and yet there is no occa- 
sion for hopelessness 1f once we can recognize 
that the sharpest emergency the republic has 
known is upon us, and that instant uprising is 
our only security. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The Evening Post May Be Tired, But the 
People Are Not. 

CINCINNATI, O.—My affiliations have been 
republican, but in 18841 did what I could for 
Cleveland, partly in the interest of civil ser- 
vice reform and partly to shake things up by 
a change which I hoped would promote the 
formation of a hew party advocating definite 
measures for the reformation of existing 
abuses. My ideas were of superficial reforms, 
and many of them. I did not realize how 
many evils have their root in the time- 
honored iniquity of proprictary monopcely in 
Jand, and now that I do realize this, I want to 
join the Anti-poverty society, and any politi- 
eal or philanthropic organization to restore to 
men their equal rights. 

Tam amused to see that my “mugwuinp” 
friends of the New York Erening Post «re 
“tired”? of the movement. But the people 
don’t seem tired. They liave been tired-of 
the other thing for years and years, and tbis 
is the most refreshing thing that has come to 
thein in a long time. Let them enjoy it in 
anticipation and then in reality. 

: CHARLES H. Fitcn. 
Ireland’s Population. 
Correspondence Mall and Express. 

Our population, Which in 1881 was 5,175,009, 
is now considerably under 5,000,000. It de- 
creased 8,060 with the first three months of 

j thisyeur. Ireland has now fewer inhabitants 
than it had at the time of the union in 1800. 
The birth rate is the lowest in Europe. In 
twenty-one towns, including Dublin, and in 
eight counties, the deaths within the quarter 
exceeded the births, and this during a period 
when the registrar-general pronounces the 
health of the people to be on the whole good 
and the death rate below the average. 
Poland has inereased in less than twenty 
years from 5,500,000 to over 7,000,000. Even 
Switzerland, half mountain and forest, and 
with no city as large as Cork, has now a 
larger population per square mle than Ire- 
Jand. 

Testimony From California. 
San Francisco Star 

Now to examine the land history of the 
American workingman. All through = the 
early part of our history, a workiugman, even 
a farm laborer, received such wages that with 
economy he could svon get hold of a piece of 
land and become his own master. When his 
hireling life ceased to suit him, all he had to 
do at the very worst was to go a more cr less 
distance westward ana take up government 
land at $1.25 an acre. But within the last 
twenty-live years this resource has been shut 
off with suddenness, because as the end of the 
public domain was seen to be approaching, 
the land grant railroads and land grab mo- 
nopulists hurried ail the faster to seize greater 
and greater blocks of the good land that re- 


his sole resource against the dictation of em- 
ployers. If a workingman now starts out to 
make himself a farm, he can no longer find 
good land at $1.25an acre. Good land he finds 
is in the possession of a railroad or a duke or 
a corporation or a speculator, and he is re- 
quired to pay from $5 to 3100 an acre or more 
—that is, he is practically prohibited from the 
use of the land. : 


English Society in the Victorian Age. 
Rev. Stopford Brovike, 

I often used to meet, whenI was a curate 
at Kensington, families drifting into London 
along the Hummersmith road. One day there 
came along a laborer and his wife, his son 
andtwo daughters. Their family had lived 
for a long timeon an estute in the country,. 
and managed with the help of the common 
land and with their labor to get on. But the 
time came when the common was encroached 
upon and absorbed, and their labor was not 
needed on the estate, and their cottage was. 
And they were quietly pushed out. Where 
should they go? Why, to London, where 
work was plentiful. They happened to have 
a little savings, and they thought they could 
eet two decent rooms to live in. But the in- 
exorable lind question met-them in London. 
They tried the decent courts for lodgings, 
and found that two rooms would cost too 
much forihem to pay. So they took only 
one. Food was dear and bad, water was bad, 
and in a short time their health suffered. 
Work was difficult to get, and its wages were 
so low that they were soon in debt. They 
became more il], and more despairing, and 
the illness and the despair, and the poisonous 
surroundings, and the darkness, and the long, 
long hours of work, all wrought together to 
produce carelessness and hardness of heart. 
They were driven forth to seek for cheaper 
lodging. They found it in a court I knew 

yell, a hotbed of crime and nameless horrors, 
In this they got a single room at a cruel rent, 
for the middleman was forced to get his 
profit out of them, and the leaseholder his 
profit out of the middleman, and the ground 
landlord his profit out of the leaseholder. 
And their very blood and bones were ground 
out of them in this accursed mill, And work 
was more difficult for them to get now as 
they came froma place of such bad repute, 
and they fell into the hands of those who 
sweat the last drop out of man and woman 
and child for wages which are the food only 
of despair. And the darkness and the dirt, 
the bad food and the sickness, aud the want 
of water were worse than before, and the 
crowding and the companionship of the court 
robbed them of the last shreds of self respect. 
Then the drink traflic seized upon them. Of 
course there was a public house at both ends 
of the ccurt. They are the Alpha and Omega 
of such places. There they fled, one and all, 
for shelter and warmth, and society and for- 
getfulness. And they came out in deeper 
debt, with inflamed senses and burniag brains, 
and with an unsatisiied craviag which they 
would do anything to satiate. And ina few 
months the father was in prison, the wife 
dying, the son a criminal, and the daughters 
on the streets. Multiply that history by half 
a million, and you will be beneath the truth. 
It embedies the first causes, the roots of all 
that we are complaining of. 

Preach a Sermon ito Yourself en this Text. 
Riverside, Cal., Enterprise. 

A. J. Bryan, the live real estate agent of 
San Diego, has sold all his remaining interest 
in the Oceanside tract for $100,000, so we are 
informed by O. M. Reece of Oceanside. The 
history of the sales of this tract as given by 
him sounds more like an Aladdin’s lamp fairy 
tale than an account of actual business trans- 
actions. After it had passed through several 
hands, each owner making money on it, it was 
purchased a few months ago by Mr. Bryan 
for $30,000. The original tract comprised 
about 142 acres. The day before his first 
auction sale he sold a portion of it for $45,000. 
On the day of the sale he sold $30,000 worth 
of lots. At the last auction sale 37,000 worth 
of lots were sold, leaving ubout half yet un- 
sold, which he closed out last week for 3100,- 
000, making $152,000 in less than,a year on an 
investment off$3vu,0v0. 


The Reward of Industry. 


Omaha World. , 

In 1854 David Byers, then as now a ’resi- 
dent of Leavenworth, bought 132 feet square 
on the northeast corner of Douglas and 
Fifteenth streets, Omaha. | He paid fur it ex- 
actly 3150. Three years later he attempted 
to sell it for less than he gave, but was un- 
successful. In 1566 Samuel Orchard leased 
the corner for twenty years and started a 
grocery store. Several tines Byers would 
have disposed of his corner hud it not been 
for the Jong lease, which Orchard refused to 
abrogate, In 1868 the Masons offered Byers 
$40,000 for his square. Not long ago Ezra 
Millard offered him $875,000, which was re- 
iused, and subsequentiy William A. Paxton 
unavailingly shook $100,000 at him. The 
property is now worth between $300,000 and 
$500, U0U. : 


What Does Professer Dwight of Columbia 
College Say to Thisé 

Tua speech before the ‘Glasgow juridical 
society on May 2), reported in the North 
British Datly Sfatl of May 26, Lord Coleridge 
said: - 

A very large coal owner some years ago in- 
terfered with a high hand in one of his coal 
centers. He sent for the workmen, he de- 
clined to argue, but he said, stamping with his 
foot upon the ground, “all the coal within so 
many s“uare miles is mine, und if: you do not 
instantly come to terms not a hundred weight 
of it shall be brought to the surface, and it 
shall all remain uaworked.” ‘This utterance 
of his was much criticised at the tine. By 
sume iv was held up as a subject for pane- 
eyric anda model for imitation; the manly 
utterance of one Who would stand no non- 
sense, determined to assert his rights of prop- 
erty ana to tolerate. no interference with 
them. (Laughter.) By others it was. de- 
nounced as insolent and brutal, and it was sug- 
gested thitifl a few more men said such things, 
and a few more acted on them, it would 
very probably result in the coat owners hay- 
ing not much right to property left to inter- 
fere with. Tome it seemed then, and seems 
now, an instance of that density of percep- 
ticn and inability to see distinctions between 
things inherently distinct. 1 should myself 
deny that the inineral. treasures under the 
sollof a country belong to a handful of sur- 
face proprieturs In the sense imu which this 


geutleman appeared to think they did. That 
lifty. or a hundred gentlemen, or a thousand, 
would have wright, bv agreeing to shut the 
coal mines, to stop.the manufactures of Grent 
Erituin and to paralyze her commerce seems. 
to me, TE must frankiy say, unspeakably ab- 
surd. . . . Freedom of contract implies 
that both parties to it are really and 
not nominally free. There can be no free con- 
tract between a slave and his owner. none 
with a little child, none where one party to a 
so-called contract Cun impose and the. other. 
party to.if must accept its terms, however 

urdensome, however inherently unjust. 
Under the truck system (I speak, I ain sorry 
tu suy, from the evidence given before the 
last truck commission and from the yearly 
reports of the inspectors of factories) it Is 
possible to deliver over men and women into 
a degradicg, hopeless lifeloug slavery, from 
which there is practically no escape, by so 
arranging the payment of wages that a debt 
is created which can never be paid off and 
the service isso hampered that it cannot be 


mained, and instantly the workingman was relinquished except ut a sacrilice, always 
left without his sole means of independence, | very serious, sometimes absolutely ruinous. 


DR. AWGLYNH IN ELMIRA, 


He States Plainly His Position in thee 


troversy With the Hicrarchica} Machize, s 


A few days prior to Dr. McGlynn’s lecty 
or “The Cross of a New Crusade” at Elm} 
N. Y., the Rev. J. J. Bloomer of St. Patries 
church of Elmira and his assistant, the Pe 
T. A. Murray, 
ecard: 

The undersigned cannot -allow the sey 


position. 


: mere, J. J. Bro 
This card was coupled with Father Be 
er’s declaration that he would atlvise 
congregation to stay away from the lecture, 
When Dr. McGlynn arrived in Elmira, ¢! 
Telegram of that piace interviewed him on thg 
subject as follows: | 
An attempt was made to suspend: 
or five years ago for my land ane sneccan 
but it was unsuccessful. Cardinal McCloske 
Was a prudent man and did nothine in tie 
case, but my preseut suspension was brous 
about through those old letters from Rom 
which Archbishop Corrican took as an cen 
for suspending me. Father Bloomer ta 
like a fool when he says that no good Catholi¢ 
could associate with me, if he means that 
good Catholic could come to hear me on po- 
litical economy.. Catholics: might come 
hear me on such subjects. even if I were, 
Turk. The attempt of Fathers Bloomer and 
Murray to make people stay away was sim 
to keep the people from learning their rie 
and how to obtain them. Father Bloor 
and his assistants are simply guilty of ¢ 
calumny when they say in their card that 
Dr. McGlynn uttered facetious remarks q 
rogatory to the church, and they are: 
also guilty of a false ‘insinuation whey 
they imply that I belittled ecclesiastical 
superiors When I asserted or implied thay 
there surely must be some limit to ecclesiasti= 
eal authority as to everv other authority, @ 
cept that of alinighty God himself. However. 
Tam not surprised at the calumnies uttered or. 
implied. by this Futher Bloomer since T re 
me:nber his calumnious. insinuations agains 
Governor Hill and the governor’s partner, 
Judge Muller, which I took occasion to cor 
rect and rebuke in a published interview ju 
before Governor Hill's election, to counteract 
the evil effects of Father Bloomer’s utterance 
which were published and. scattered broa 
cast at the doors of Catholie churehes by the 
republican machine on the Sunday before the 
election. Father Blcomer probably does nog 
forget or forgive this. There is an additional 
calumny in Father’ Bloomer’s  imsinuation 
in the last paragraph of the article in last 
Sunday’s Telegram, where he is repcrted te 
have spoken as if Dr. McGlynn was in open 
rebellion to his ecclesiasticul superiors, if by 
this he meant to insinuate that Dr. McGlynn 
is refusing obedience to any lawful command 
of any lawful authority. Dr. McGlynn ison! 
resisting the unjust encroachments and 
sumptions of certain ecclesiastical authorities 
beyond what is their legitimate -province. 
He is simply asserting that in becoming 4 
priest he cid not evade the duties nor a 
cate the rights of a manend acitizen. Deeg 
Father Bloomer teach: his people and would 
he have the whole world to believe that there 
is no limit-to the authority. of bishop, propa~ 
ganda or popef Would he have people be 
ieve that church authority is. a. despotism as 
absolute as that of Russia? Does he hope 
taat the great world will ever be converted 
to the Catholic: church. or that it will even 
hold its own in the world if peopie will be per- 
mitted and even compelled to believe that ir 
remaining or becoming Catholics they musé 
submit to a unlimited and irresponsible despote 
ism? Well may the chureh exclaim, ‘Save me 
from my friends!’ Does Father Bloomer be- 
heve, and would. he teach. others, that n¢ 
criticism whatever is permissibie as to the 
policies or politics of bishop or pope? Doeshé 
elieve and would he teach that. in. aeccepti 
the divine element in the Catholic church 
Must accept as divine all the errors. and 
blunders, the stupidity and the crimes of t. 
human side of the church, including the po 
and his surroundings? This is not-the tea 
ing of the Catholic church as I have learn 
it in Rome, no matter what. Father Bioomet 
may think to the contrary. : 
Must we suppose that Father Bloomer { 
lieves that the earth is the center of the so} 
system and that the sun revolves around 
because the inquisition, of which the pope 
the ex-officio chairman, condemned the Coper- 
nican system as heretical, and because the 
so-called sacred congregation of the Index 
placed the letters of Galileo and the book of 
Copernicus on the index of books which the 
faithful were forbidden to read under pain of 
mortal sin, and kept-on that infamous list for 
one hundred years?) Has Father Bloomer any 
fault to find. with the utterances of Danie 
O'Connell when he said, “As much religion a% 
you please from Rome, but no politics,” and 
again, ‘I would as soon take my politics from 
Constantinople as.from Rome?’ 
Does Father Bloomer desire to justify the 
opposition of the know-nothing party to Cath- 
Blige when they held that Catholics coul 
not be good Americen citizens because sub- 
ject to the political dictation of a foreign po 
tentate—namely, the pope? I would submit 
these questions to Father Bloomer’s prayerful 
consideration, and after he will have giver 
them such consideration he probably will nog 
be in so great 2 hurry to rush into print again 
about my affairs. 
Dr. McGlynn delivered his lecture to a large 
audience despite the ‘attempted interferen 
of the two priests. 


Should We Take More Care of Indians that 
of Other dWenj? 

The Pittsburg Dispatch says: 

If the Indians are made proprietors In se* 
eralty of their lands, there is greater danget 
that they will become a landless race in the 
course of a shert time, and that they will 268 
be elevated in morality by the loss. 

Commenting on which, the Rev. C. M. Mor 
remarks: ~ . : 

If the possibility of becoming “landless” 
such a menace to the welfare. of the Indiangy 
why is not the same possibility an equal men 
ace to the great mass of industrious America 
citizens?) And if mis a wise and human 
thing to. protect the Indians from the railro 
corporations and the other classes of monoper 
lists, Why not do. itkhewise for our own cit 
zens? : 

American philanthropy is watchful over the 
interests of the red men. cf the west; from, 
our pulpits, our platforms, our press come 
burning wordsof indignation against the a. 


gressions ot the land holding class in Irela 


but when Dr. McGiynn uad Henry George 
gist that land values created by the people 
long _o the people, that industry shal! be Te 
warded and mounopuly discredited, fro 
press, platform and pulpit comes a flow ® 
epithets: “Crank,” “Socialists.” “Anareby.™ 


Questions Thar Demand Answers. 

Naugatuck, Conn., Agitator. : 

How came less than 190 men to own all the 
oil that flows from the bosom.or mother ear 
. . » How came 2 syndicate of coal bare: 
to straddle all the coul tieids?. . Wh¥ 
is it that the lot of thej average farmer ank 
wage worker has{in the same time gro 
harder and harder and histburden of taxet 
heavier ? These area few of the ques, 
tions that the army of the discontented am@ 
asking, and in.a tone that indicates UnnUS 
ably that they,must be answered. 


Paying Rent for Their Own Land. 
Socorro, N. M., Bullion. 

The agent cf the so-called owners of tl 
Maxwell grant proposes to lease a portion é 
the land to farmers. How do you liket 
picture, Americans? Paying rent on. you 
own inheritance to an alien corporation UF 
has no interest on our land but to draw 
blood fromher people. : 
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; : The Vear of Jubilee. 
~*  (htr—“Wearing Of the Green. 

i“ re 5.G. Maguire in San Francisco S tar. 

The happy year is drawing near— 
The year of jubilce— 

When man to man, in this great land, 
Shall traly brothers be; 
Vhea all will share what Nature gave, 
And each will have his own, 

i Then ail will be for common good 

And none for self alone. 


: CHORCtS. os 
For soon the land, as air and light 
And water shall be free; 
‘ MJhen hail! say brothers, hail! and haste 
* The year of jubilce. 


+ When land shall fairly portioned be, 
No landlord on the sod, 
Tien earth will be a gem ‘of love 
As glorious as its God. 
Then in our mighty nation 
~* Fraternal love will guard 
» The interests of capital 
"And labor's rights award. 


am, 


gry) 


“The earth that God for all men made 
Belongs now to the few, 

k The landless ones are helpless and 

E —< The rich oppress them, too. 

i Thev speculate ou misery, 

_ Grind wealth from human woe, 
? And closing opportunities, 
: ‘hey bring the poor man low. 


Coorus—But soon, ete. 


7Jis wrong that chattel slavery 
To serfdom should give place; 
7Jis wrong to foster tenancy, 
* Qld England’s foul disgrace; 
Tis wrong that Christian lord should hold 
His birthright from a brother; 
Tis wrong that men should feed upon 
The woes of one another. 


ierus—But soon, etc. 


zi. 


‘he world is good and broad and rich 
2 God made it for us ali, 
‘And if ‘twere held as He designed 
No worthy man need fall. 
ieee miseries that round us writhe, 
TESS. Qur vicious laws have made, 
‘Qh! brothers, then unmake these laws, 
And loose the chaius of trade 


Cwprus—And soon, etc, 


Pas OPEN LETTER TO THE SOVEREIGN 
QONTIFF FROM A CATHOLIC WORKMAN. 


: fo His Holiness Leo XilI—Health and 
fistian cuidance: 
| bis the desire of all true Catholics to be in 
dese and fricndly communion with the holy 
se We believe it is the duty as well as the 
‘sight, of intelligent Catholics to protest 
jast any invasion of their civil rights by 
‘Ray ecclesiastical authority, and to appeal to 
the highest zibunal for such redress as the 
avity of the case may demand. But when 
ecaiculate the distance over which the trae 
Catholic sentiment of America has to travel 
lore reaching the ear of your holiness; 
‘when We consider the barriers of prejudice to 
be surmounted before an impartifil hearing 
cam be obtained; when we view the wall of 
religious bicotry by which your person is sur- 
rounded, it is with feelings almost devoid of 
: hope that we make an effort to convey to the 
head of the church the sentiment of 
a disapproval with which your condemnation 
of Dr. McGlynn has been received by the iu- 
- telligent Catholic working men and women of 
: America. Weare filled with grief at your 
condenmation of a priest whose religious 
g@mnistration is without a stain, whose love and 
loyalty tc Catholic faith is vet. unquestioned, 
and whose noble, catholic Christian efforts 
9 abolish poverty. to promote happiness, and 
exait humanity, have received the appro- 


asc 


dics, but of the intelligent, honest and well 
% Meaning people of every creed. 
| Your letter of condemnation is before us, 
and as we read and reread it, we ask in sor- 
row, Is it genuine? Is it a true expression of 
the Christian spirit of the Catholic church? 
Asit based on a true and’ fallible knowledge 
of the issue? Unwilling to believe you an 
agent for the propagation of evil, we yet 
cling to the hope that you are misinformed. 
In the light of past injustice and wrong _per- 
petrated in the name of law and religion by 
Catholic authority, under sanction of the 
.courch and with the blessings alike of emi- 
bce and holiness, on the unorganized, uned- 
ucated, unthinking mass of the people in other 
mations, the free, iutelligent, self-thinking 
Workingmen of America, in their just and legal 
‘ort to obtain a share of God’s iree gift to 
Allmankind, did not expect any sympathy or 
fencouragement from Rome. They were un- 
prepared, howcver, for this your unwar- 
rasted interference in their political affairs, 
* and will be found unwilling to submit their 
political action to the censorship of the propa- 
anda. 
An attentive and careful perusal of vour 
letter, as translated in American journals, 
at only fails to show any relicious cause for 
Your decision, but tends to confirm the ex- 
pressed charge of Protestant writers which 
She Catholic press of this country have always 
been combating, namely, that of Romish ine 
g° terference in American politics. When his 
., holiness, Leo XIII, over his own signature, 
tissues a decree of ‘Catholic condemuation 
against the civil] policy of American citizens, 
the issue between church discipline and civil 
Tights in America is openly and squarely 
Made. If the political influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy can be swayed or directed by any 
¢ Joreign potentate for or against any civil 
policy that may be adopted by any party or 
2nuy organization of citizens in a contest for 
Hational control, what guarantee have citi- 
peens of other faiths against the fallibility or 
ntrigues of the dictator?, The issue has not 
meycLarisen, but it is within the possibilities of 
the future that the Catholic clergy of the 
hited States may be confronted with the al- 


ternative of excommunication for contdin- 


acicus disobedience to his holiness at Rome, 
or imprisonment in a fortress for treason to 
” their country. 

With regard to your gratuitous opinion on 
the Georse theories, the people here who ap- 
Prove and adopt them are entizelvy indifferent, 

+ and so they will remain until you or your 
= Political advisers shall produce something 
better or prove the tendency of those theories 
- to he danzerouscither to the public welfare, to 
» the public morals, or the Christian religion. 
the absence of any theory advanced by the 
ehurch to improve the condition of the work- 
ing people save that of contentment and 
siguation to injustice and wrong—of pray- 
S10.a beneficent providence for more while 

‘ rliberately insulting it, ov refusing to take 
@idenjoy what it gave them, and by permit- 
ting dlers to take and lock up the proceeds 

; l their jabor—the intelligent working men and 
‘Women of Amcrica have committed to their 
Wa reason and judgment the duty of select- 
fod ‘a theory. And among those presented 
there is none which appears so practical in its 

; Lyplication or so effective in its operation as 
i system of iand taixation presented by 
cary George. It means free access to the 
a, not to the solitude of the woods nor to 
the wilds of the prairie, but free access to all 
“rany land keld idle for speculative pur- 
Pores. In our ignorance of Catholic doctrine 


Gr i 


a ethnk this would ie ee because laud is 


‘won the support not-onty ‘or Catha: [ lexalizing the 


the basis of all industrial enterprise, and free 
access to the exact limit of individual, family 
or corporate use, within range of business, 
manufacturing or commercial centers, would 
permit the occupants of the garret and the 
cellar to settle and live in the more healthy 
suburban atmosphere of towns and cities. It 
would offer the security and comforts of a 
home to the millions who are outlawed by 
what should henceforth be known as the Leo 
system. It would tend to civilize, to reform, 
and to cultivate the morals of youth by re- 
movai from the beastly influence of promis- 
cuous herding in the tenement stalls which 
are now the abode of the toiling millions. and 
will continue to be so while the monstrous 
system of property rights in land remains. 
Seeing the grand resources for human ad- 
vancement which providence has made avail- 
abie, seeing the present physical condition 
and social state of the toiling masses in all 
nations, and knowing that free access to the 
land is the only effective cure, what must 
honest, intelligent Catholics think of you? 
The man who is willing to see, be he pope or 
peasant, must see and know that the 
earth was made big enough to give sufficient 
room to all the people. He must sce 
and know that its inexhaustible treasures, it 
unfathomed wealth, stored up by the hand of 
providence for the use of the people, only 


await the hand of the toiler to spring forth 


in abundance. He must also see and 
know that in these days of expanding 
thought, enlightened progress and scientific 
discovery the capacity of labor, multiplied by 
modern invention, to supply the means of 
human happiness is equal tothe most extrava- 
gant use of all the people. Yet in seeming 
defiance of an aliwise providence the genius 
of evil is diverting the mind and thougnts of 
man from the lofty earthly state in which he 
ought to dwell, to the blasphemous doctrine 
of poverty, ignorance and resignation. 

“The poor you shall have always with 
you.” The plain and lucid words of the Di- 
vine Master ure construed by the foes of 
Christianty to convey. the idea that existing 
poverty with its consequent evils was preor- 
dained of God. Admitting that Christ did 
speak those words, they will bear a grander 
construction, one more in harmony witb the 
bounties of a generous Father to His children. 
As He was Himself the associate, the adviser 
and the friend of the poor, the institution 
which He founded was intended by Him to be 
the refuge, the counsel chamber and the de- 
fense of the poor against injustice and wrong; 
but seeing that divine authority was then to 
pass to human hands, and knowing the weak- 
ness and greed of man, he could foresee, and 
then foretold the use that would be made of 
that authority by wordly, selfish, ambitious 
men. 

He did not say to His apostles, “You shall 
be faithful allies to the rich and the powerful; 
you shall commit my church to the existing 
social state with all its wrongs; you shall re- 
frain from doing anything to improve the 
condition of the people, and you shall con 
demu them for doing it themselves.” Born of 
the poor, He lived among them. He listened 
to their grievances and sympathized with 
them. He spurned the rich. His doctrine 
was opposed to the wealthy and the power- 
ful. He was deaf to the O’Donoghues, the 
Erriagtons and the Bismarcks of His time. 

How strangely inconsistent with His ex- 
ample and teaching is the man who now poses 
before the world as His faithful representa- 
tive. 

He was born to no common destiny whom 
providence ordained to fill the chair of the 
Vatican. His was no common mission. The 
representative of the divinity whose doctrine 
was peace and good will among men, it ill be- 
fits that representative, the spiritua] sover- 
eign of the world, to ally himself with a class 
whose doctrine is not peace but discord, 
whose ruling passion is wealth and power, 
and whose use of both is to oppress and plun- 
der the rest of mankind. Appropriating any- 
thing that belongs to others is a crime; but 
act~is a prostitution of 
justice and a greater crime. It has re- 
maioed for his holiness Leo XuilI to 
bring down the church of Christ to an 
indorsement of this unholy state of perpetual 
plunder. growing anarchy and declining 
faith in God. While the Catholic workingmen 
and women of America are willing and ready 
to pay ail due respect to the place which you 
fill; while they will at all times accept and 
cheerfully obey the moral and Christian 
teaching of the church, they cannot and will 
not accept the doctrine of legally manufac- 
tured poverty as the teaching of Christ. They 
cannot and will not accept a doctrine in- 
vented by a conspiracy of political and eccle- 
siastical highwaymen to deprive labor of its 
due reward that idleness may revel in all the 
excesses of unbridled debauchery. 

Before retracing one single step from the 
political course laid down by Henry George 
and indorsed by that true anti unbending 
apostle of unadulterated Catholicity, Dr. Me- 
Glynn, they want to know at what period of 
church history the system of property rights 
in land was made a factor in the saving of 
souls. They want to know if the legal pos- 
session and absolute ownership of a portion 
of this planet isa necessary passport to the 
kingdom of heaven; and if so, they want 
some light on the question what has been or 
what is to be the eternal fate of millions shut 
out from space enough to spread a blanket 
over. JAMES JOHNSON, 

156 Harrison street, Brooklyn. 


Anti-Peverty Down South. 

PATTISON, Tex., June 20.—The colored peo- 
ple here celebrated the twenty-second anni- 
versary of their emancipation to-day. Johh 
H. De Shield was the speaker of the day, and 
expounded the free lana policy of the Anti- 
poverty society. The enthusiastic indorse- 
ment given the speaker—the deafening cheers 
of the crowd and the deep ‘“‘Amens” of the old 
fathers—went to show that he only uttered 
popular sentiment. Mr. Kronecke, an iutelli- 
gent German farmer of the community, also 
entered his profound indorsement of the land 
and liberty doctrines, as did a number of other 
speakers. A NEW CRUSADER. 


A Priest Who Jeins the Anti-Poverty. 


An Irish Catholic priest, writing from Eng- 
land, says: “In THe Stanparp of May 7, I 
find a list of the first members of the Anti- 
poverty socicty. I want to join the same. I 
am constantly giving a little money to the 
poor, but it is a wearisome and profitless kind 
of charity. I think it is doing more service to 
the poor to give a trifle to the new society. 
May it prosper, as it surcly will, please God. 
It is a great pleasure to me to find so many 
Yrish names on the list. The cause is making 
wonderful progress.” 


The Nineteenth District Picnic. 


The Nineteenth assembly district asso- 
ciation of the united labor party enjoys its 
first picnic on Saturday, July 2, at Cos- 
mopolitan park and Casino, 169th street and 
Tenth avenue, near High bridge. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, John McMackin and Messrs. Schevitsch 
and Jonas will make addresses during the 
afternoon. 


Te Celebratetthe Fourth. 


The Eigthteenth ward association of the 
united labor party of Kings county will cele- 


brate the Fourth of July by giving a musical 
and . literary entertainment in the Brooklyn 
labor ea 61 sallage street. 


: PRISONERS OF POVERTY. 


“What are you going to do about it?’ was 
Tweed’s question when first New Yorkers be- 
gan to realize the fact that they were being 
systematically robbed by the boss and his 
coadjutors. After awhile, by dint of cca- 
tunuaily keeping the facts of the case before 
the people, sufficient interest was aroused to 
bring forth a very practical answer to the 
question. Every thoughtful reader of Helen 
Campbell’s “Prisoners of Poverty” must ask 
the same question, although in a far different 
spirit. What are we going to do about the 
bitter slavery in which such a vast propor- 
tion of the women of New York and other 
large cities seem hopelessly held? Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s remedy of “Temperance, Toil and 
Thrift,” which meets with so much approval 
from those who have never known the bond- 
age of real want, utterly fails to meet 
the case. Temperance and toil are givena 
fair trial by these working women of whom 
We are speaking, for Mrs. Campbell bas been 
careful to limit her researches to those who 
work, not to obtam money for‘ drink, but 
merely for the necessities of life. The results 
of toil lasting twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day and temperance, not only in 
drinking but in eating, as exemplified in the 
lives of the wage-earning women of our cities, 
are set before us in words that gain in 
strength from their very simplicity. There is 
ho attempt to deepen the shadows, if that 
were possible, or to harrow the feelings by 
dwelling on the sad details of the different 
cases cited. Facts are given, and: the causes 
which lead to these facts. The questions so 
frequently asked by well meaning people 
roused to a momentary interest in the sorrows 
of sister women, ‘“‘Why don’t they go into the 
country?’ and “Why don’t they try domestic 
service?’ are answered in ways that should 
be satisfactory to those who care to think on 
the subject. Many parts of the book are ter- 
rible arraignments of the more fortunate wo- 
men who in so many ways help to forge 
heavier and more irksome chains for their 
working sisters. 

“The destruction of the poor is_ their 
poverty,” may be said to be the real motif 
of the whole book. 

“The coal is the trouble” says one woman 
thrifty enough to keep a strict record of 
very penny expended when giving Mrs. 
Campbell an account of how she and her 
daughter managed to live on an average in- 
come of $22.95 a month, $10 of which went 
for rent. ‘By the scuttle it costs so much, 
and I try to get ahead and have a quarter of 
a ton at once, but Inever can.” That is one 
link in a working woman’s fetters—inability 
to buy at any but the highest price. 

Another girl, who, working on ladies’ and 
children’s suits, could earn but $5 and $6a 
week where once she earned $10 was asked: 
“Do you ever think that if all who work in 
your line joined together and made common 
cause you might even things a little—that it 
might be easier for you?’ 

‘““We wouldn't dare!” she answered aghast. 
“Why, do you knew, there’d be ten for each 
one of us that was turned off. Women come 
there by the hundred. That’s what they say 
to me at our firm: ‘What’s the use of fussing 
when here are hundreds waiting to take your 
place?” 

And that perhaps is the strongest of all the 
links in the dreadful enslaving chains. While 
such hundreds and thousands are begging so 
earnestly for the privilege of earning barely 
enough to keep souland body together, what 
hope can there be of freedom for these women 
held fast ina slavery tenfold more hopeless 
than that of the southern negro. It was to 
the interest of the master to keep the slave in 
good condition, either for work or for sale. 
They were marketable merchandise, and it 
was poor economy to destroy their value; but 
the “prisoners of poverty” are so numerous 
that those who are constantly falling disabled 
from the ranks have their places immediately 
filled. ‘Men are cheaper than shingles” was 
the brutal but truthful answer given by the 
superintendent of one of our great railroad 
corporations when asked to roof over a spot 
where a number of freight handlers were em- 
ployed during a stormy season, rheumatism 
and asthma being the consequence for many. 
“There’s a dozen waiting to fill the place of 
one that drops out.” And, unthinkingly, per- 
haps, but none the less truly, are many of 
the philanthropic and charitable men and 
women of to-day adding to the trouble. 
The least the working man or woman can live 
on will always be the measure of wages, and 
charitable people, by their efforts to make 
life easier for the overworked and overbur- 
dened, are often times only enabling the em- 
ployer to draw the chain still more closely 
around his victims. An Irish land owner once 
said in my hearing, ‘‘This cry of Irish destitu- 
tion only helps us, for American money 
enables our tenants to pay their rents;” and 
low priced eating and lodging houses, where 
good food and respectable rooms can be ob- 
tained for nominal sums, only enable the 
workers to accept still smaller rates of com- 
pensation. 

One ean hardly wonder at the author's fee}- 
ing when she says: ‘“‘There are moments when 
the student of social conditions abhors phil- 
anthropy; when a disaster that would wipe 
out at one stroke every institution the city 
treasures would seem a gift straight from 
God, if only thereby the scales might fall 
from men’s’eyes, and they might Jearn that 
hiding foulness in an asylum is not extirpa- 
tion; that scmething deeper and = stronger 
than philanthropy must work before men can 
be saved.” 

The story told in this book is, in one sense, 
no new thing. Since the day when Tom 
Hood startled London with the despairing 
“Song of a Shirt,” in some way or other it has 
often been repeated; but as the years goon 
the picture drawn by the poet gains still 
darker hues. No longer are the shirtmakers 
the most sadly abused class; no longer is the 
appeal to 

“Men, with sisters and wives,” 


but to the sisters and wives, also, who profit 
by and add to the stavery of the working 
woinen. The pages in which some of the ex- 
periences of women who have tried domestic 
service are given should be read and digested 
by many a woman who complains that Ameri- 
can women are unwilling to do housework. 

The book is not written to advocate theories, 
but to investigate facts; but it is curious to 
observe how “all roads lead to Rome” nowa- 
days. Over and over again in these pages 
does the question of rent come in as an impor- 
tant factor. Work is given out to be done by 
women at home, because the employers claim 
they cannot afford to pay rent for work 
rooms, and the working women must pay car 
fares or expressage from their scanty earn- 
ings. ‘Rents are so enormous,” says the rep- 
resentative of a large and fashionable firm, 
“that the space for every woman employed 
by us in these departments, may be said to 
represent simply so many cubic feet in good 
coin, bringing us no return. Our profits are 
dwindling with every year.” It is safe to 
assume no means are spared to cut down ex- 
penses. The Jandlord cannot be bulldozed, 
but the working woman can, for if she com- 


place. 

But not all the fault lies with the employer. 
One of the most interesting parts of the book 
is the account given, from his bed in the hos- 
pital, by a man who, boro in old abolition 


plains, there are hundreds eager to take her. 


days, was brought up from early childhood 
to work for “the cause.” “But by the time I 
was eight years old it was plain enough to 
me that there were other kinds of slavery 
quite as bad, and that my own mother wore 
as heavy bonds as any of them. She was a 
farmer’s wife, and from year’s end to year’s 
end she toiled and worked. . . . I said to 
myself when I wasten I'd have things easier 
for her before she died, and when she died I 
said it to her in the last hour I ever heard her 
voice: ‘What I coufdn’t do for you, mother, 
Tl do for all women as long as I am on 
earth.” 

How he tried, and how and why he failed, 
is well worth reading, while the pathetic ap- 
peal, the sure prophecy spoken by the dying 
man, cannot fail to awaken in many the 
earnest resolve to do their best toward usher- 
ing in the better time this man who failed 
had spent his strength in trying to bring about. 

‘Difficulties of an Employer” is another 
chapter showing much the same experience, 
and should also be thoroughly studied by 
those who wish to prepare themselves for the 
‘Grrepressible conflict” which is as inevitable 
now as when it was waged between the own- 
ers of negro slaves and their opponents. And 
perhaps no other words can so fitly close this 
short review of a most intensely interesting 


and practical book as those of this Germano 


employer: ‘I think that this generation must 
suffer much, and in pain and want learn, it 
may be, what is life. To-day it knows not, 
and cares not, save a few. How shall the 
many be made to know?’ E. B. SYKES. 


Philesephic Chat. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

-Looker On—Well, Sir Oracle, J saw the Mc- 
Glynn parade last Saturday evening, and was 
much impressed thereby. There wasa large 
crowd, whose appearance was respectable, 
and it displayed a great deal of enthusiasm. 
I saw no red flag or green flag, only the stars 
and stripes; nor were the mottoes on the ban- 
ners out of taste. 

Sir Oracle—It was undoubtedly a significant 
gathering, and the magnitude of this move- 
ment is troubling the newspapers, all of whom 
are disposed to belittle the McGlynn-George 
matter. There are several notable points to 
be kept in mind, however, respecting the fu- 
ture of this anti-papal demonstration, for such 


undoubtedly it is. 
L. 0.—Notwithstanding the George vote, 


the numbers in the McGlynn parade, and the 
vast multitude which attends the Anti-pov- 
erty meetings in the Academy of Music, you 
do not, I think, apprehend any revolution 
either in religious or political matters. 

Sir O.—It takes time to make any decided 
religious or political changes; but it is not to 
be disguised that this anti-Catholie church re- 
volt presents very interesting phases to the 
social philosopher. The Irish Roman Catholic 
poor have so far been the most devoted 
friends of the church. For any number of 
them to revolt under the leadership of a pop- 
ular priest is a very significant matter, and 
may have very far reaching consequences. 
There is still another consideration that 
should cause anxiety. The laboring people 
are becoming organized. They are training 
good jeaders and ure learning how to follow 
them. 


A Different Thing Altogether. 
Omaha World. 

Omaha Philanthropist—I’ve been in Ireland 
and seen some hard things, but— 

Politician—Sit right down, sir, and use this 
house as if it were your own. What can I do 
for you? 

“T bave called, sir, to secure your influence 
in behalf of some fifteen or twenty evicted 
families who—” 

_ “More evictions! I'll calla mass meeting at 
once, this very week, sir.” 

“They are now living in miserable tents 
and—” 

“Put me down for $100, sir, for their relief. 


; I-want tu head the biggest kind of a popular 


subscription. Did you get the news in a pri 
vace letter or did it come by cable?” 

“The families I refer to are right here in 
Omaha, und I have just been taiking with 
them.” 

“Glorious, 
the mass meeting. 
the ocean?’ 

“Oh, they were born in this country, you 
know, and were evicted from Omaha shanties 
for not paying their rent.” 

“Oh, then, see here, you meddling milksop; 
those were my shaniies, and if you don’t at- 
tend to your own a‘airs I'll make daylight 
shine through ye.” 


We'll have ’em on the staze at 
How did they get across 


Tax Retorm Reflections. 
Correspondence Burlington, Iowa, Justice. 

Riding with the mayor on Decoration day, 
your correspondent had a chance to illustrate 
the working of our tax machine; che first spot 
that came under our observation being the 
mayor’s superb villa, who, in repi; to the 
query, “How much did they fine you for: 
proving that corner?’ admitted that he was 
punished $100 worth every year. We after- 
ward passed many a vacant lot held by men 
who expect to force high prices from those 
who may be compelled to occupy them when 
population becomes denser. The taxes are so 
low it is good policy not to sell now. Other 
piaces were passed where men have been rash 
enough to build small houses, for which mis- 
demeanor they are surer of punishment than 
if they sold bad whisky in open detiance of 
the law. 


Pope Leo's Diplomacy. 
Petersburg, Va., Index Appeal. 


Will Rome take the back track? Will she 
permit, almost for the first time in her his- 
tory, her prescribed course to be changed by 
a large number of her rebellious children? 
Will she recognize the fact that excommuni- 
cation has no terrors now as it had in the 
days when it meant social as well as eccle- 
siastical ostracism? Will she run the risk of 
alienating perhaps a hundred thousand or 
more of her adherents, or will she bend 
rather than break! It is not too bold a sup- 
position that the wonderful diplomacy of Leo 
XIII may find a way out of the dilemma 
whereby the authority of the church may ap- 
pear to have remained inviolate, and, at the 
same time, no revolt be occasioned among 
the faithful in the most important diocese of 
the church in the great American republic. 


Germany’s Land Reformers. 
From Berlin Land. 

The Latest News, published daily in Forst, 
N. L., which is widely circulated in that dis- 
trict, comes out openly and earnestly for our 
ideas. The publisher of this paper spoke on 
April 14, in Triebel, one of the small cities of 
the district, before the trades organization of 
that place. The mecting was crowded, and 
the interest in the lecture stimulated by the 
articles of the News was so great that Judge 
Hesse, who presided, moved that all business 
be suspended for the day, in order that the 
speaker should have full opportunity to ex- 
press his views. 


_ 


De They Treat Old Bilty’s Driver as 
Though He Were Human, Too? 


Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

The directory of the Metropolitan street 
railway have just been presented with photo- 
graphs of “Old Billy,” who was retired some 
time ago. Billy is a car horse thirty-five 
years old, and has been running for the com- 
pany for twenty-five years.: During this time 


he bas not lost a single day by sickness or in- - 
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ability, and when he was retired he was doing 


his regular trips from Boston to Brookline in 
a perfectly satisfactory marner. He is a 
white horse of pure Morgan blood. When he 
was thirty-two years old the president of the 
road ordered a box stall fitted up for him, 
and he is treated with as much kindness as 
though he were human. To give him exercise 
he hauls the feed box around the stable every 
day and seems to be proud of his load. With 
the exception of being wheezy, he is in sound 
condition. . 


A Horde of Tramps. 
Northwestern Labor Unicn. 

Various accounts of the tramp evil confirm 
the report that not only Duluth, but the whole 
northwest, is infested with them, and if real 
estate booms continue with a corresponding 
rent boom, tramps will soon be as thick as 
flies in summer. When an honest working- 
man starts for a town where a boom is on, he 
finds there is no more employment than before 
and to his dismay he finds in cheap board- 
ing houses hundreds of other workmen who 
have likewise been fooled and deluded by the 
hope of participating in this false prosperity, 
but to his disgust ne finds*the number of idle 
men increased and competition thus sharp- 
ened and resident workmen soured by finding 
that only land owners get the benetit, and in 
cases where a little industrial boom has pre 
vailed, the greed of landlords grabs the whole 
by greater demands, and the whole town falls 
back deader than ever. 


The Fight Against Poverty. 
Popular Science Monthly for July. 

As most of our readers are aware, an asso- 
ciation has lately been formed ‘in this city 
under the title of the ‘Anti-poverty society.” 
It proposes to extirpate poverty by throwing 
the whole burden of taxation upon land. One 
may be allowed to doubt how far the pro- 
posed remedy, if found to be applicable, 
would go toward accomplishing the result 
desired; but that poverty is an evil, and that 
the best efforts of modern society should be 
devoted to removing it, admits of no doubt 
1f the Anti-poverty society accomplishes no 
other good object we trust it will, at least, 
during the term of its existence, help to 
render the community more deeply sensible 
of its duty in this matter.- 

Stand Independent. 
Albany Independent Citizen. 

The treatment that labor legislation re- 
ceived at the hands of the late legislature 
ought to be sufficient to convince the work- 
ingmen of the state that neither of the old 
parties will do right unless they are forced to 
do it. And you can’t force them to change 
their tactics in the least, as long as you con- 
tinue to willingly make a choice between the 
two. Choosing between two evils may be all 
right when there is no other choice to make, 
but the best way is to stund independent of 
both, at least until they show by their acts 
that they are worthy of your support. 


Gouvinced: 

Correspondence New York Witness. 

I began reading Mr. Gecrge’s works with 
my mind strongly predisposed against what I 
conceived to be Mr. George’s land theory. I 
constantly submitted the arguments advanced 
and the logic used to as severe a test as my 
mind was capable of applying, and while I 
can find some serious objections and some 
points claimed that seem to me unwarranted, 
yet I became convinced of the general truth 
of the proposition that it is rent that absorbs 
the earnings of labor and capital, and tends 
to keep their earnings down, dre wing nearer 
and nearer to the point of subsistence. 


England's Balance Shect. 
J. Morrison Davidson of London. __ 


The total annual income of England. is 


£1,300,000,000. Two hundred and twenty 
thousand families possess property of the 
fabulous value of  <£6,000,000,000. Eight 
thousand landlords receive in rents. £35,- 
000,000. The renis of five hundred “peers” 
amount to £12,000,000. Thirty-five thousand 
persons practically hold the whole soil as 
against a population of 35,000,000. And while 
this is so the producers perish miserably in 
their thousands from day to day. They 
starve in the midst of plenty. 


Captured by the Classes. 
New York Catholic Herald. 

The strange conduct: of*Mr. O'Brien in de- 
liberately choosing a policy of insult to or- 
ganized and united Jabor in the city of New 
York has provoked widespread comment 
throughout the country. To a man the editors 
of the pro-poverty press sustain him, and if 


proof were needed tnat he had been cap- 


tured by the classes who oppress the masses, 
s fact alone would suffice to make good 


labor’ s charge against him. 


s 
Then All Poor People Must be Drunkards, 
Lazy and mick 
Marlborough, Mass., Times. 


The best and most potent anti-poverty so-. 


ciety that we know anything about is the one 
formed by the close alliance of health, indus- 
try andtemperance. That association knocks 
poverty out every time. 


Poor Fellows. 3 
New York Times. 


Brooklyn property owners are complaining 
about the increased assessed ‘valuation of 
unimproved lots, and many of the owners of 
large places along Clinton avenue say they 
will have to sell their valuable gardens if the 
assessments are not decreased. 


The Booming Ocean Beach. 
Real Estate Record and Guide, 


There 1s practically acorner not only on 
the Atlantic ocean front, but on the bays and 
sounds which have outlets to’ the ocean and 
are available for human habitations. As the 
country grows people who acquire wealth in 
the interior will Want a summer “cottage by 
the sea.” There bas been a remarkable ad- 
vance in the price of property, not only on 
the coast proper, but on inclosed waters like 
Long Island sound. No matter how remote 
the points on the seashore may be from centers 
of population or railway facilities, if they are 
habitable or have a bathing beach or a ma- 
rine view, they are sure in time to be in 
demand. Man is xlmost an amphibious ani- 
mal. The longer he remains on land the 
more he cravesthe water. When this country 
has 300,000,000 of inhabitants water fronts will 
be as costly as jots on Fifth avenue, but of 
course that will not be in our day. 
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by 
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Asixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Se PO 


US as GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTI 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


~Hmo. Cloth. Price, $1.5 


cal 


Gren Pretice): 
Ihave not only gone over the ground pesca 
versed, and examined the arguments.commonly used,: 
but, carrying the inquiry further than: the: controver- 


sialists on either side have yet ventured. ta go, Fhave®: 
sought to discover why protection retains such popular: | 
strength in spite of all-exposures: of its failacies; ta. 
trace the connection between the tariff. question and: . . 
those still mere important social questions, now rapidly’. 


becoming the “burning. questions’ of our times; and. te: 
show to what. radical. rneasures.the. principle of free. 
trade logically leads. While pointing. out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect. Iabor, I have not 


failed to recognize the facts which give this belfef, 
vitality, and, by an examination. of these facts, have. 


shown, not only how little the working classes can, hope 
from that mere “revenue reform’? which is. miscalled: 
“free trade,” but how much. they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the. truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that te protection- 
ists make their own theory plausible,I believe I have 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming~ 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the fairest dis 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the polnt where 
Adam Smith and. the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tart! 
question of its greatest difficulties,and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of adispute which other 
wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thug 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade from the 


emasculated form in which it has been taught by the 


English economists tothe fuliness in which it was held. 
by the predecessors of Adum Smith, those iNustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laisses 
faire, and who, whaterer may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the faults of their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders since thelr 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to make Saat a candid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, in al! 
its phases,as would aid men to whom the subiect is. 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conch. 
sions. In thisI trust Ihave done something to inspire 
a@movement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divl- 
sion into hostile camps of those whem acommon pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancipa- 
tlon of labor greater definiteness of purpose, and ta 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of national luter- 
ests which leads peoples, even of the same blood and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists, _ 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth. ....ccsccevenerce $1.06, oe 
Social Problems, 12mo0. cloth. ........ececcecccuvacsca Loe - 
10.0) 


For sale by all booksellers, or'sent postpaid. on receipt. : 


“ oe IPADCR.. 6 vcasensnuns, 


“ as PAPEL. 05 e cicncccosrencesseosunce 


Property in Land, paper......c.-sccseecscecese veoece 
The Lana Question, PAPED..- 0002 -eereceeeeenneresece 


of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 2 Ann street, New York. 


Land and Labor Library” a series. of short tracts on: va-' 


of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire 10 
help oa the movement for social reform. 


but who are unable personally. to attend to their dis- 


will be read. 
The following have already appeared: 


No. 2 
David Dudley Field and Henry: George. 4 p ges. 

No. 3, ‘The Right to the Use of. the Furia." By: Her- 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

Ne. 4. “A Christian Minister. on. the Remedy for Por 
erzy.”” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A,Sum in Proportion.” 
pages. 


By T. L. Metresey: we 


4 pages. 
No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising: 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. - : 
No. & “Unemployed: Labor.” By Henry Georgy, 
pages. ake 


No. 9. “Voices for Reform.’ 2 pages. cote 
No.10. “A 3fysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. 


By W. T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 


Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages 


Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Socie.y.- 
pages. 

No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address. by. 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 


4 pages. 
No. 2 “Poverty and Christianity. An. address. by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty so 
ciety. 8 pages. 

No. 23. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearman, 
8 pages. 

No. 24. “Hymns of. the New Crusade’—No. 1. 4pages.. 
No. 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade" 


June 12, 1887. 8 pages. 
No. %. “Back to the Land.” 


5 cents. 


No. 3. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ade 


York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. 8 pages. 


100 copies, 15. cents; 1,000 copies, $1;,5,000 copies, 34.25. 
Four-page . Tracts—25 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, a 
cents; 1,000 copies, 82; 5,00u copies, 3.50, 
1,000 copies, $3: 5,000 copies, $12.75. 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, $17. 
cents; 1,000 copies, Sé; 5,00 copies, 25.50, 
Other numbers in preparation. 
Address HENRY. GEORGE, 


AND POVERTY.” 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


Von HENRY GEORGE, 
Price $2.00. 


Address. F. GUTSCHOW, 
812 California street, San Francisco, Cal 


A eke OUT. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWIIT 
CAMPAIGN. = 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
1 vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 


Address HENRY GEORGE. & UG., 
25 Ann street, New York, 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


reforms Which are necessary to mace the. English ped 
ple a free eye {tasks “compensation” not for those. 
who have 

who have suffered thereby. 


to any address in the United States or Canada. 
Address 5 


ines RLEKFUKUER. 


advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty: rd 


Poverty,” given free, 50 cents; with “Progress and. Pore, 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents 
M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 

New York. 


ERTY and NATUKAL LAW... -An inquir 
Into the causes of social maladjustme nts. The ration: 
just and adequate remedy.” is what.its title indi: “ates. 
und should be rend by everyone... Price, 

paid, single copy 15 cents; In quantities 

and upward 1 cents per copy. AAMT ese F.Q 

Symes Block, Denver, Colo, 2 


a.) 


HE LAND AND LABOUR LIBRARY— | 

We are now--publishing: under. the title of “Tha, 
rious phases of the social problem. These .pamphle-s.-. 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con-. 


cise, vigorous language easily understood. Asa means oS 


Those who | fou 
wish to have these tracts placed where th:y wilido good. Bot 


tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every. 


facility for sending them. where they are needed, and: 


No. 1. “First Principles.” - By Henry George. ine fo 
2 “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between a 


No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. - 


No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. ve 


2 pages. Hee 
No. 12. “The American Farmer.’ te Henry a 
George. 4 puges. 


No. 13. “Sailors’ Snug Harbor. and the Randall Farm be < 


No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and une Shoemaker, am 


No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner Cc. Thomas. ee 
pages. ~ poate 
No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society.’ Dr. McGlynn’s ee 
address at the first meeting. & pages. 
No.7. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A. poem,: eae 
By David Rorty.. 2 pages. Poe eo 
Noa 18. “It is the Law of Christ.” By Rev. SH. 
Spencer of Henry, Dl. 4 pages. ee 
No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. eS 
No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not Steal’? An address y CPs 


—No. 2. 4 pages. 
No. 26. ‘Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rey. Dr. 
McGlynn before the New York Ant porerty society, - 


Bishop Nulty’s letter. : 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Price. . 


dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. before the New 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—5) copies, 10 cents: 
Six-page tracts—25 copies, bc ents; 10 copies, Scents; ce 


Eight-page tracts—25 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies 3 


Ten-page tracts—S _coples, W cents; 100. copies, ae 


2% Ann st., New York City, 


Gas EDITION OF “* PROGRESS 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption ana those 


enetited by unjust legisiation, but for those: 
For one doijlar the Democrat is. supplied for 13 months 
New Bridge street, London, EU. 


he first paper published in America. devoted. to: thei: 


Subscription, one year, with a copy. of ‘Progress. ang. es 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Forest Crry, Ark.—Inclosed is postoffice 
order to cover the following three subscrip- 
tions for six months each. 

-_¥ need scarcely say that I admire THE 
 Sranxpaxrp. It is my Bible. Thanks to the 
-- feachings of such men as McGlynn, Pentecost 

and yourself, I begin to realize the true mean- 

- ang of the gospel of Christ. Goon; you can. 
‘not fail. If you do, it 1s certain as fate you 

bring down what little there is left of religion 
With you. I subscribe for sixteen newspapers. 

I would prefer to do without them all rather 
than be deprived of THE Stanparp. It is the 

only real labor paper I have ever seen. 

. JaMESSW. STUART. 

Sovrnugoro. Mass.—Inclosed is money order 
for renewal of my subscription. I would not. 
- vexchange Tae STanparp for any paper pub- 

- Sished in this country. Itisa true and fear- 

-  gessadvocate of the natural rights of mau. 
SetTH Hi Howes. 

CricaGo, Ili.—God bless THe Stanpanrv! It 

1s like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
~ Nand. Each week when it makes its appear- 
ance there is jubilation in my house. My wife 

Feads it as cagerly as I, and even the chil- 

dren listen cagerly to some of its stirring ap- 

is agaiust the wrongs that oppress human- 
3ty. We would sooner be without butter on 
our bread than without THE STANDARD. 
Ezra WILLIAMS. 

Provence, R..L.—THe Stanparp is giving 

its readers in this city entire satisfaction. In- 
deed, we were not prepared to receive such an 
abundance of heavenly truth as is contained 
init every week. May God bless you and all 
associated with you... . If Archbishop 

Corrigan persists in persecuting the purest 

and best of God’s appointed shepherds he may 
~. “as well take my name and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, and inake one job of it. I 

was born and raised a Catholic, and hope to 
die one, if Iam permitted to do so by those 
shepherds who take good care to feed them- 
selves, whatever the sheep and lambs may do. 

Tama Rhode Island Anti-poverty Dr. Me- 

Glynn Catholic. Inclosed are four su‘scrip- 
ions. JOHN BURNS. 
These are pleasant letters to receive and 

we get them by the dozen. We are glad to 
have them aud we thank the writers for 
them. But we want to remind the good 
folks who admire THE ANDARD und sym- 
pathize with its work that the very features 
which evoke their admiration also arouse the 

‘active and persistent hostility of a powerful 

and unscrupulous class, who see in every 
“page of THE Stanpaxrp the handwriting on 

the wall warning them that the day of their 
dominion is drawing to a close. 

“News dealers are told that if they keep THE 
Stranparp for sale patronage will be with- 
drawn from them. Employes are made to 
- anderstand that they risk their bread and 
butter by connecting themselves with “an- 
archism” and “socialism,” and all sorts of 

: ether isms in the shape of a crusade against 
~ poverty. Social pressure is brought to bear, 
and men and women whoread THE STaxDARD 
find themselves spoken of as “cranks,” and 
.-fooked upon as rather dangerous persons. 
- There is even reason to believe that, iu the 
. Catholic church, the influence of the confes- 

‘gional is exerted, and men are threatened 
with spiritual punishment unless they give up 
-- preaching and believing in the fatherhood of 
. God and the brotherhood of man. 

We don’t object to all this. On the con- 
trary, We are glad to see it, for it is the 

. strongest possible proof that the gospel of 
anti-poverty is spreading fast. Nor have we 
any fear of the result. Truth will prevail in 

the end, for the very simple reason that she is 
always gaining ground and never losing it; 
Men are converted from error to truth, but 

never from truth toerror. But what we want 

Tue Sranparp readers to realize is that in 
— this contest. for human rights it won't do to let 
call the activity be on the other side. Our 
ecause Will win in the end—no doubt about 
. that—but we want it to win soon; not in our 
- Phildren’s time, but in our own. The manor 
- woman who sees the truth, who understands 
_ he possibility of abolishing poverty, and sits 
~ passive, taking no part in the struggle, is 
ity of a greater crime against humanity 
than one who ignorantly joins in the outcry 
-against the gospel of reform. 

With this issue THe StanDarRD completes 
the first six montns of its existence. Thou- 

- pands of half yearly subscriptions expire with 

this number. We want those subscriptions 

- genewed, and we want each subscriber when 

che sends his own rerewal to bring at Jeast 
ne fresh recruit with him. We have a right 

“to demand this, fcr we are asking support, 

not for a mere ordinary periodical whose suc- 
cess or failure involves only the personal for- 
tunes of an individual, but for a cause, the 
highest and noblest since Christ came on 
earth. You STANDARD readers know full w« 
that the success of this paper—your paper-—- 
means the success of that cause. You know 
that wherever Tae STanpDarp goes it sets the 
thoughtless to thinking, confirms the waver- 
ing, strengthens the believer, and confounds 
opposition. Up, then, and be doing! Stir 
among your neighbors. Talk to them, argue 
with gthem, urge them to subscribe; and let 
your approval of Tre Strannarp and the 
Cause it champions be shown by active and 
efficient work. 


Daxtox, O.—The number of readers of 
Tar StaNDARD increases each week. Besides 
‘the subscriptions I have sent you, I sell twenty 
copies, and the Free land club distributes ten 

. capies free. Please send me whatever sam- 
. ples you can, and we will soon be at the front 
_ Yow in the great, reform. W. W. KILe. 
~ Mr. Kile sets a good cxample. and shows 
what can be done by any man who chooses 
to put his shoulder tothe wheel. The uews- 
dealers have an enormous power for good or 
evil in this crusade. Many of them, we fear, 
Bre doing what they can against us, and for 
that very reason it behooves those who wish 
us:well to spare no efforts. Anactive dealer, 
who has the cause at heart, can do much to 
convert a town. How many wil! imitate 
_ Mr. Kile’s exampie! ; 
- _Here isa letter froma clergyman: 
GREENPOINT, L. L.—It would give me pleas- 
- wre to subscribe through your office, but since 
“my neighbor, the newsdealer, furnishes me 
with THE StTanpDaRD already, you will exeuse 
my doing so. At the same time, asa clergy- 
Mion and as one mumistering among working 
people, it is right for me tosay that I approve 
of Tue STANDARD and its principles. 
: / ARTHUR WHITAKER. 

Thank you, Mr. Whitaker, both for your 
‘support and the outspoken manner in which 
you avow it. You clergymen are capable of 
exerting inmense influence in this moveinent. 

Many of you are coming forward gloriously, 
eareless of personal consequences, and bent 
enly on speaking the truth, and every one 
that steps to the front sets a dozen others 
thinking. 

Here is a ringing campaign song to the air 
of “O'Donnell Aboo* 

Bhout, “boys, the ery of the “land for the 
people” 
Loud let it ring over mountain and vale! 
‘Proudly unroli jabor’s fiag from each steeple, 
‘And swear to defend it whoever assail. 
~~ On, every son of toil! 
£ God made for all the soil! 
Rise in your might against plunder and sin. 
> Forward! be not afraid! 
March in the new crusaJe; 


trike for your birthright with George and 


McGlynn! 


dong, ah, too long have the land thieves 


. been ruling, 
Crushing the hope and the life out of man! 


A priest and a prophet have risen for their 


-  schooling— 
The saline of knowledge reveals. new 


* 


‘Lus Vegas, Cheyenne City and others. 


THE STANDARD, 


Up, boys! the night is past; 
Slav’ry is doomed at last! | : 
Roll] out the anthem—the death knell of sin 
Forward! be not afraid! 
Join in the new crusade; 
Strike for your birthright with George and 


McGlyna! 
: ~f, T. Gallagher. 

Have you noticed, by the way, how much 
really good poetry the new crusade is draw- 
ing out? Just compare such verses as these 
with the trash that appears in the ordinary 
political campaign. Our songs come from the 
heart. Men write them because they simply 
ean't help it; they are filled with emotion, 
which must and will have vent, even in spite 
of themselves. , 

SPOKANE Fats, W. T.—I was out yester- 
day to see what I could do in the missionary 
line, and succeeded in getting three six 
months’ subscribers. It rained this afternoon, 
which gave me a chance to go to the postof- 
fice, where I found THE Sranparpb. went 
up to an old shoemaker’s to read it, and par- 
ties that dropped in could not withstand the 
red hot burning truths that crowd together in 
the columns of THE Stanparp. They had a 
faint glimmering ot truth, and the fresh 
shower of facts rained down by THE STAnp- 
ARD Were all that was necessary to confirm 
them. And so THE STANDARD is wanted by 
two more weary pilgrims. Inclosed find 
money for five subscribers. 

W. R. Van DOLAnr. 

Well done, Mr. Van Dolahr. If every 
STANDARD reader would do as you are doing— 
take right hold and do the work that lies close 
to his hand—the move nt for reform would 
run like fire among dr. grass. Your letter 
will be interesting re.. ng for the philoso- 
phers who are so fond of telling folks that 
they can solve the land question by going to 
Washington territory or some other place a 
few thousand miles off. And right on top of 
it, here comes a letter from Australia. 

MELBOURNE, Australia.—I inclose an order 
for £2, which you can divide, £1 for THE 
Stanpakp and £1 for the tract fund. Please 
seud me a small package of tracts, say, ten 
cents postage. Tsuppose you have had word 
of the scheme proposed by Sir Robert Stout 
and the New Zealand cabinet, to allow syndi- 
cates to petition land courts to order the 
compulsory sale of unused lands, the syndi- 
cates to rent them at prices that will pay 
interest on the sum tothe government. It is 
a half measure, but in the right direction, and 
when governments and members of parlia- 
ment make fortunes by land speculation, we 
must be thankful for even so much. 


We had a railway smash last week—six* 


or seven injured; supposed cost £100,000; 
cause, boy of fifteen employed as ticket clerk 
had to attend to telegraph in same room. 
Driver Maskell put on brake, saved a worse 
smash, but himself and firemen were killed. 
I have given copies of STANDARD to members 
ot patligment and librarian of parliament 
library. Joun BRUNTON. 

Australia, with its seven hundred acres to 
each inhabitant, feels‘the tightening of the 
landlords’ fences just the same as New York 
with its crowded tenement districts. The 
evil we are fighting. is as widespread as hu- 
manity itself. 


Here is a suggestion worth consideration: 


New York.—Being a constant reader of 
THE StanparD, I consider the information 
conveyed in its columns the most instructive 
literature of to-day, but I notice with regret 
that, with the exception of Mr. Louis Prang 
in Boston, nu German gentleman of influence 
indorses publicly your’ movement. This may 
be caused by the fact thatthe majority of 
Germans residing in this city read the New 
York Staats-zeitung—being their only source 
of information as to what is going on in the 
world, and form their opinions accordingly. 
As this paper has always been foremost in 
hostility to you, the baneful effect of its ex- 
elusive perusal is apparent, and it deserves 
the attention of all warm hearted Germans to 
find out means by which to teach the true prin- 
ciples of the new crusade to their countrymen. 
I beg leave to suggest an extension of the 
recruiting fund by having a judicious selec- 
tiou made from the most stirring and convine- 
ing short articles or letters contained in THE 
STANDARD, to be translated intu plain Ger. 
man, printed in a pamphlet of eight pages 
and distributed freely in “little Germany” on 
the east side, to which all chemists and store- 
keepers wiil certainly lend their helping 
hand. Later on a translation into French, 
Italian, Spanish, etc., may follow, and let it 
be called “the iuternational enlightening 
fund.” By teaching the new gospel to the 
vast number of German citizens in this and 
other cities in their own language, their 
innate sense of Justice will prompt them to 
embrace the new movement with an cnthusi- 
usm that cannot but prove irresistible in due 
time. Inclosed please find $2 for the new 
fund, and may others do likewise. 

H. A. LITTMAN. 

Mr. Littman’s idea is an excellent one. 
There is a great work*to be done among our 
German-speaking fellow citizens, and the 
circulation of a few plain common sense 
tracts, such as “How to Increase Protits,” 
would doa world of good. The only thing 
needed is money. Who speaksfnext for the 
international enlightening fund? 


CuaicaGco, 11l.—Inclosed is a two-dollar bill 
for the “recruiting fund.” I buy three or four 
STANDARDS weekly wherever I may happen 
to be and pass them around. Talking up 
Georgeism, too, pays handsomely. No think- 
ing mao with honest instincts can follow up 
the subject without becoming converted. 
TRE Stanparp is the only paper published 
every line of which is worth reading. I 
talked to-day with a man who had thoucht 
George should be in a mad house or pen- 
cae Texplained your theories in this 
way. said, pointing to a fine building: 
“There is a lot worth $50,000; the building is 
worth $100,000. George would tax the ground, 
say, five per cent on the $50,000, but there 
shouldbe no tax on the building. On that 
other corner is a vacant lot worth 850,000. 
The owner would have to pay five per cent 
on that too, even though it has no improve- 
ments. How long do you suppose it would 
remain unimproved! How long could the 
owner afford to play dog-in-the-manger with 
iv” “Gosh! replied my auditor, “would not 
that make the land sharks squirm! He saw 
the point. I know that the land tax doctrine 
meets with favor from ali fair-minded men 
once they understand it. Being « drummer I 
do what I can io spread the light in my 
travels. J. B.C. 


DETROIT, Mich.—I am more than pleased 
with Tue Stanparp. No one can read it 
without being benefited and feeling a deep in- 
terest in the cause of humanity. Find in- 
closed $5, from which deduct my year’s sub- 
scription and apply the balance to the re- 
cruiting fund. ALEXANDER ORME. 


New York.—Inclosed you will find two 
dollars which we had over after paying some- 
thing toward the banner for the Concordia 
chorus. The money was at first intended for 
seats in the McGlynn parade, and was not 
used for that. purpose, so we gladly send it as 
our nite to the recruiting fund of THe StTay- 
DARD. That great paper! If you only could 
2ublish it every day, so that we would not 
lave to read the Herald or any other pro- 
poverty paper. There is always such a 
scramble in our house when THe Stanparp 
comes on Friday; that to Keep pace we cume 
to the conclusion that each one must have his 
or her own, and so now we have four every 
week, and when we get through with them 
we send them away as ‘far as San Francisco, 
We 
are all members of the <Anti-poverty society, 
and have not missed one mecting, all of 
which we enjoy veyy much. Wishing you 
every success, Wwe “are very truly yours, 
Mrs. C. R. Hunke, ‘Charles G. Ochs,.Dena B. 
Ochs, Viola A. Ochs, Emma J. Ochs and Ida 
¥. Hunke, ten years old. > 


HAVERAILL, Mass.—I inclose $ for the re- 
cruiting fund, and am going to work to get 
you up a club of subscribers. You have fairly 
dragged me into this movement; I tried to 
keep out of » but Icannot. I commenced 
reading THE STANDARD three months ago, 


just to. see what this new crusade was all | ment that year was $13.81. Now, as it was 


Jand they don’t own, and never can own. 


about. The paper made me think, and kept me 
thinking in the right direction. Just as soon 
as.some objection rose in my mind, along 
came THE STANDARD With an argument, or an 
iustration, or a letter, right to the point, 
that knocked my objection colg. I feel as if 
1 had been going through a hand-to-hand 
fight with a hard hitter, and had been beaten, 


.and pounded and banged about until every 


bit of self-conceit was knocked out of me. I 
am thrashed, and I acknowledge it. Take 
my,$3.and wallop some other fellow. 
E. J. SMITH. 

All right, friend Smith, we'll go for the 
other fellows with undiminished vigor, and 
with the same certainty of victory. But see 
here, Mr. Smith, you mustn’t expect us to do 
all the fighting. Strike a few blows for free- 
dom yourself. We want aclub from Haver- 
hill, and we expect you to get it. You can do 
it if you try. Let your works show your 
faith, and stir round among your friends. 

The recruiting fund grows, but it doesn’t 
grow fast enough. Send in your contri- 
butions, friends. Big or little, let them come. 
If you have dollars to spare, send them, if 
you can afford only a few postage stamps, 
send them along. Every little counts, and 
every penny has its use. We want to see this 
recruiting fund rolling up into the hundreds. 
Here is how it stands now: 


Previously acknowledged......... sacccnceccccecees B92 40 
John Brunton, Melbourne, Australia... .sesceeeee 4 BF 
J. B.C., Chicago 
Alex Orme, Detroit.......ccccrecccecccceqneesrencce 
E. D. Hiaumilton, Marshall, Ind.....c.ceccecseusceees 
E. J. Smith, Haverhill, Mass......cccccccsscscsees® 
Willam Wells, Duraxugo, Col.....- a bre-gigie'sis 

Mrs. C. R. Hunke and others, New York.........00 
Henry R. Ochs, Brooklyn. ...sccesccsneccecsessccece 
CLR. P., Brookiyn...........2- etewen deteses@avcven 
Jobn W. Ettel, St. Michael, Austrin......0....ccce 
“Spread the Light’"....... eb ieiateres seviresiees best esue 
“Brother and 1,” Lockport, Ny XY. .ccccccocscucevese 
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TOtal. ...cccsccccccscccccccveccccceseccsemesccces BLI6 M6 
And now we want to say a word about the 
tracts of the land and labor library. Every 
man or woman whose heart is in the work 
ought to kecp a full set of these tracts on 
hand all the time, so as to be able to pick out 
just the one that is needed to combat a par- 
ticular objection, or set at rest a particular 
doubt. If a friend tells you, for instance, 
that people wouldn’t improve Jand unless they 
could own it absolutely, give him “The Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor,” and let him see for himself 
that men do erect magnificent buildings on 
If 
you are arguing witha lawyer, let him read 
“The Single Tax,” by Thomas G. Shear- 
man, one of the foremost lawyers of 
the country. Bishop Nulty’s letter, “Back 
to the Land,” will show Catholics 
how a prelute of their church views the sub- 
ject; Protestants may read with profit the 
sermons and addresses by Mr. Pentecost and 
Father Huntington and Mr. S. H. Spencer. 
Toafarmer, give “The American Farmer,” 
by Henry George; to a doubting merchant, 
Mr. Steers’ tract, “How to Increase Profits,” 
will carry conviction. The student may read 
“First Principles,” or “The Right to the Use 
of the Earth;” the careless unbeliever whom 
you want to set to thinking will be interested 
in “The Mysterious Disappearance,” or “Only 
a Dream,” or “My Landlord.” Don’t throw 
your tracts around crrelessly, but consider 
the character of the person you want to ap- 
proach, and select your tract accordingly. 


The True Menning of the Threat of Excom- 
munication. 


Itis ridiculous to doubt that the striking down 
of Dr. McGlynn is but an il-discuised uasser- 
tion of the papal jurisdiction in matters politi- 
cal as in questions of faith and morals. The 
chastisement of the vriest is meant toserve as 
a wholesale warning to those of the laity who 
thinks as he does. “Iwasa bold stroke hav- 
ing regard to the standing of the man against 
whom it was directed; its boldness was 
equaled only by the signal and disastrous fail- 
ure in which it has resulted. Of this none are 
more sensible than the men who aimed the 
blow. The action taken relative to his land 
theories was clearly and undisputably an after 
consideration on the part of the authorities at 
Rome—a subterfuge from a policy hastily 
conceived and clumsily carried out. The let- 
ters interchanged between priest and arch- 
bishop have placed this thing beyond the pos- 
sibility of denia!, and further demonstrate 
that from first to last Dr. McGlynn has been a 
Victim to cruel and willful misrepresentation.« 

Dr. McGlynn stands before his country and 
the world as the cha:npion of those who spurn 
the doctrine which proclaims the duties of the 
priest to be incompatible with those of the 
citizen. In seeking to enforce that doctrine 
his superiors have arrogated to themselves a 
prerogative which stands in direct antagon-. 
ism to a sentiment which holds deepest root in 
American hearts, be they Catholics or other- 
Wise; a sentiment the ex~ression of which 
even the thunders of the Vatican will pot. 
stifle, inspired as itis by those grand princi- 
ples of human rights upon which is grounded 
the constitution of the republic. 

JAMES J. SLATER. 
History Repeated. 

Toronro, Canada.—Bearing in mind that 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn in raising ‘the cross of 
the new crusade,” bas the moral support of 
thousands of the working clergy, the foilowing 
sentences by John S. C. Abbott, in his story of 
“The French Kevolution,” wili show how bis- 
tory is repeating itself: “Thus far the 
religious sentiment of France, as expressed 
by nearly all the pastors and the great pro- 
portion of tlieir Christian flocks, was warmly 
in favor of the revolution. The higher clergy 
alone—bishops, archbishop and = cardina!— 
united with the lords. As in the nationai 
assembly, so it was in the nation itself, that 
the working clergy were among the most con- 
spicuous of the sons of freedom.” 

R. T. LANCEFIELD. 


Seeman” 


As Others See Us. 


Samuei Bennett, in his newspaper corre- 
spondence te the Dumbarton and Lennox 
(Scotiand) Heralds, says: . 

I was present on Sunday evening at a meet- 
ing of the Anti-poverty society, and was 
much impressed, pleasantly entertained and 
highly delighted. Wath the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety poverty is the most cheerful of all sub- 
jects, because they firmly believe they have 
found out its cause, and with that cause its 
eure.. They buve at the same time found out 
that the Christian religion can be ,made a 
practical reality. instead. of a sham; 
and that - fires «them owith  enthusi- 
asm. Ministers of al! denominaticns— 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Congre- 
gationalists—I am not sure that they have yet 
caught a Presbytevian—under the inspiration 
of the new faith, are shaking off the bond tat 
made them hy poerites; men who fora score or 
more of years have given up the formality of 
going to church, or laying claim to be called 
religious, crowd to the meetings of the Anti- 
poverty society, and show their devotion to 
the new cause, not only by lusty cheering, but 
by willing contributions from their more or 
less hard-earned savings. Ina word, a great 
movement has begun, and the world seers 
brighter because of the prospect of the good 
that it may do: ae 


Taxing the Worker. 
Correspondence Toledo Industrial News. 

About the year 1870 I brought 2 lot in To- 
ledo. The tax assessed on a block of twenty 
lots was $9.80, forty-nine cents on each Jot. 
The {next year i put improvements to the 
amount of $400 on my lot, which not only add- 
ed that much to its value, but also added: to 
the value of all other lots in the vicinity. In 
consequence of my improvements, the ussess- 


yo 
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my expenditure that had increased the value 
of ali the property, justice would have ¢e- 
quired that those whof{had been benefited 
without any outlay should pay the extra tax 
of $4, or at least have divided it equally 
among the twenty owners, myself included; 
but the law compelled me to pay the whole of 
if, and the others only paid forty-nine cents 
each, the same as the year before. Thus, you 
see, I not only added to the value of their 
property, but was compelled to pay them for 
the privilege of doing it. And this is exactly 
the position of all men owning property in 
the vicinity of unimproved land; they not 
only expend money and labor in increasing 
the value of the Jand, but they have to pay 
the owner for the privilege of doing so, in 
paying taxes that he ought to pay. 


Poverty the Mother of Crime. 


American Glassblower. 


The report of the Western pemtentiary for 
1885-86 shows that 432 prisoners, constituting 
fully eighty per cent of the whole number in 
the institution, had never learned a trade. 

Looking over the list of trades and occupa- 

tions of the prisoners, we find that though 

western Pennsylvania is noted for her large 
iron mills and glass factories, there were only 
four puddlers, three iron rollers and one glass- 
blower among the number received during the 
year, While: the number of coal miners were 
eighteen, and common laborers seventy-eight. 

The men engaged in the best paying trades 

and occupations are conspicuous by their 
absence, while the poorer classes of laborers, 
and the ill-paid tradesman is fully represented. 
The crimes for which the prisoners were 
sentenced point in the same direction, and go 
far to show that poverty is the mother of 
crime. 


Our Laws Amendablie. 
Public Opinion. 


But suppose it dawns upon us now that we 
made a: great mistake in thus giving away 
our land. Suppose that Heury George is 
right, that the land isthe people’s forever 
and cannot be Jawfully taken from them and 
their children; that this generation has as 
much right to inaugurate anew land systein 
as Abraham and Lot, as the herder and 
farmer, as the conquering chief, as the king 
of Eugland, as the goverament of the United 
States. Who shall say nay! We are not 
Medes or Persians. Our luws are amendable 
forever. ; 


Victoria’s Exchequer 
Salt Lake Tribune. 


years. In that time she has drawn from her 
subjects in rents, annuities, etc., over $100,- 
000,000. She has had, besides, special provis- 
ion made by the government for all her fam- 
ily. Isit strange that England is growing a 
little tired of this business of royalty! that on 
two or three occasions of late the queen has 
been publicly hissed? The gifts of this world 
ure so distributed that sometimes it looks as 
though people were rewarded in inverse ratio 


to the services they render. 
CURE ‘*t.. DEAF 


Pecx’s Patent Iwpsoven Cussioxrp Ear Dros 
.Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the nat dram. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send foriliustrated book with testimoni- 
ala, FREG. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Ye 


Please mention this paper. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 


STRAITON & STORW’S CIGARS." 


A HOT HKITCHEX 


“ 


& Can be avoided by.using . 


5 East Fourteenth street, New’York, | 


McGILL, 34 Henry st.. New York. 
KSEE ERTY SOCIETY. 
oS * 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. »., PRESIDENT, 


The tenth public meeting of the society wit! be. hela 
at the ae ae c 


“TYR. McGLYNN, HENRY GEORGE, Pow. 
D DERLY; 3 cabinet photos, We; $275. per 10. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
., SUNDAY EVENING, JULY: 3° 
Singing by. 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
Under the direction of 
“MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 
Admission frec to all parts of the house, except the 
boxes. , 
Seats in circle boxes, 2% cents each; in proscenium 


boxes, 50 cents. 
Box office open Saturday and Sunday, 


y UES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL 
e} for James Means’ $83 and 61 shoes, 


AGENT 
226 BOWERY, 
near Prince street 


Purest GRasp 
PICNIC AND OUTING 


of.the . 
UNITED LABOR PARTY, 
NINETEETH ASSEMRLY DISTRICT, 


Se 


- NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 
Cosmopolitan Park and Casino, 169th st. and 10th ave., 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1887, 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1887, 


Afternoon and Evening. Afternoon and Evening. 


Addresses by Ernginent Speakers. 
Muste by Bayne’s Sixty-ninth Band. 


Tickets (admitting genticman and ladies), 59 cents. 


Bow toGet There—From west side take 6th ave. “L" 
to 13th st. and lth av. cable cars to park;or 6th ave. 
“Eto 125th st. and Hich bridge, a walk of flve minutes 
across the bridge to the park. From east side take 3d 
ave. “TL.” to 25th st. and 10th ave, cable cars to grounds. 


ward Mc’Glynn and Henry George, 3 Cablnet 
otos, 23e., post free; single, le. each. §S. ULRICH, 
18 First avenue, New York. 


Ris HUGH O. PENTECOST. DR. ED- 
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(O-OPERATIV £ 


HAT STORE, 
250 1-2——BOW ERY———25¢ 1.3 


Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 
ative Hat Co, 


OLLAND'S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 

143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and 4th sts, 
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PHOTOGRAPH ERS. 


~ at NN mare et 


CEselS B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


LP Pa, 


28 Third avenue, cor. 124th street. 


New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous. process a 
specialty 


PRINTING. 
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NR ern ene 


Qoseeke CO-GPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (La), 


#7 and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


DRESSMAKING. 
T\RESSMAKING.—-MRS. BRUNON, FRENCH 
dressmaker. Prices moderate. No. 214 West 23th 


at. Third bell. 
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A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 52 Wiilinm st.. New York city. 
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Cones BROS., 


* 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 
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PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 

bei AG ale cae wee ..---- 818.00 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO 3fEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORKE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 

TO MEASURE, FROM...........--- 
OVERCOATS. QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM.......sccseeee-ee 


12.00 


20.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Self-Yleasurement Chars 
Mailed on Application. 
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Our PATE 
and simpleng made. 

Our Patent Dust-preof movements sre free 
from all varietions caused by dirt or dampness; - 
anadventage which noother maker does ordare claim, - 

Ws are the only Factory using only Genuine Ruby 
Jewels tn erery yrade, a0 our Watches are 
mado of the best material, and are ncecurate 
timo keepers, under oar own guaran 
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EBSTER'S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A DICTIONARY, | 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, @ 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


of 25,000 Titles, and a 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


of pearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Javaluable 
im every 
and 


at every 
Fireside. 


Coniains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dietionary. 


G.& C. MERRIEM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass, 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
Hkeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
no pay required. Cail, 
ywrite or wire, N. ¥. T- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. Mth §t.. between bth 
Ave.and Broadway. 
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aE SIS NORD EVERYWHERE. 


MAJORS CEMENT 


MAJORS. LEATHER CEMENT. 
MAJORS RUBBER CEMENT. 


Sold by druggists and crockery dealers. 


Vea WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
any SODA, ‘Or 
Cougha, Asthma, Branchitia and General Debility 
itis an acknowlodged Specitic Remedy. TVIRW IT. 
Prico, $1 and S@ per bottle. Prepared only by 
WiIACHESTER 


onsumption, Yenk Lungs, 


& CO., Chemists, 
162 William street, N.Y. 


3COOD NEWS 
§To LADIES. - 


Greatest offer. Now's sour time 

: to get orders for our celebrated 
mes A eos rari and : akin 
{ ; owder, and securea beacutif 

GomPany Goid Band or Moss Ross China 

Cea ea Set, Dinner Set, Goid Band 

Moss Rosa Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary, : 

P. O. Box 289. 


For particulare address 
AMERICAN TEA CO,, { 
31 and 23 Vesey Sr., New York. 
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“PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALi ELSE FAILS. 
Ough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by ggists. 
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rm 0 ALL WHOM IT WAY ION Y 
A Freeung: Know vou that we, ones One See 
fenry Gut and Junn Ruckert, all of the city of New 
York, intend tS fornt a company called the Solidity Co- 
atl bray Clothing Company, upon the ecoperative 
eee nutes Ee arated Spurge. of manufacturing 
selling cluthing an: € materials 7 
ufacture of cloching, eaLliclnal cites oe eee 
ness is the city and 
3, 135!+ ; 


with the principal place of busi- 
county of New. ork. DURE J ane 
NE » DUNCKER, 
HENRY GUT, i 
JOHN. RUOKERT. 


A TO SECRETARIES 
é ae 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AN. 
LAND AND LABOR. CLUBS. 
“We have received an erder to send 2. copy of “PR 
TECTION AND FREE TEADE” to every 
labor organization orJand and}: me 
wish to have it, up to the numbe: 
copy will be accordingly forward ed 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K.of 
or iand and labor club on receip Sof | 
postage. 7 HENRY 


ORGANIZ, 


\TEMBERS OF LABOR. 
oO canvass Jor sv 


va 


tions and. others. wishin 
scribers to this paper ona Wherat “commission. & 
invited to send their wnanies ant auidresses tat 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Aur street, Seq 
York. : 


__ UNITED LABOR PF 


TEW YORK TO THE TOU 
Headquarters Campaien Executive Committee, } 4 
Central Labor Enuion,. : 
rk, Neventher, 1836 ¥ 


New 
To Organized Labor throughout the United Stated 
Greeting io ‘ ; yea, 
romin this cif 
tte lathe es 
hecongr: 


gnoring Tain 

: ical pewer 
ledtal principle 
aleccom plishe 
Gaay where ef 


to improve our Organization her 
we believe that general organization 
formation of a national. 
country. ae cae ae 
We cull on organized labor ¢ 
cal associations based.on the 
of the convention o£ tr 
York, and having: im .v 
and national, at the ea 
Itis desriable that; 
ists, should: take the: 
itis our opinion, cot 
that the most. elf 
are to be forme 
as far as possi 
members. In th 
the rules andre; : 
the part of associations jp 
trial purpases; may bring: 
now outside of Libor associ 
are thoroughiv wit 
by election districts. 
litical work; and by insan i 
dissemination of literatuce, reading 
on soctal science, and: tdebat 
education.” This: is) the course) we: 
adupt in this city and we. comniendt 
our brethren throughout th A} 
has come when, for the accom 
labor must. step: into the p 
all the forces that are upor 
fur the assertion, of th 


the tin] 
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eryw 
tence of an impove: imas 
ties to accept Work on any ter 
the intensity of that struggle fore 

so many men.and Wome resdy-toiu 
cure the mere necessaries of life, they 
associations. must be conducted:under 
advantages.” Men: who cannot. Nad 
everywhere the force which those Ww 
ize to resist our just demands. Iti 
that we should make war upon the 
causes poYverty—the primary injust. 
land on which’ and from-which ail 
clusive property of individui 
of us the right to live anil te 
mail for the privilege. 


be to: pre 
of: our aba 
mrrendio us: cling 
Pluyriest. cad 
PPOs UWS. at 
herefore necessar 
to WromMet Wy 
swith miauce 
MMSE Live: tt 
and.denles to tis: ais 
rk, unless we pay Uach 


pose, to. put yoursel 
similar associations thr 
, 9000 as this work, shill, 
natfonal confgrence: will) be culled: to! 
party—a party powerlul enough: to: 
and execute the peuple’s will | 
By order of the executive committee. - 
JOHN McoMACKIN, Chairman: 


OHQORD ASSEMBLY 
fa every Monday evening.. 

ars every. Tuesday evenin Lu 
Third avenue, corner 16th street. 
for enrollment of members. Tharse 
evenings free debates.of the Pre 
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1 Fecaas AND LABOR. 


‘at hall, 136i 
every evenin 


by means of tract 

tures, ete: the princtpl 

New York. : . 
We oppose the. stupid fiscal, sy em’ that piles d 

hundreds of miilions of dollars. in, our t casury vauil 

while we are paying interes On: 

aimat the abolition of the syst 

railroad and the telegraph L in, , for the opprestf 

of the people and the aggrand: zement of an arisu 4 

of Wealth and power; and we : voeate the raising: 

: & tax on land according to z 


axation. upon minis 


public revenues, from a. 
value, throwing the burden : 
lands and upon the wealth Monopolizers, of lap 
values In and near our great cities, thus 
heving, on the: one. band our. crowded. tenemet 
population, and on the other th arming inte 
est of curcountry, by removing all taxes: trom the pra 
ducts of industry. ! : : et ene 
Members. of trade, and. labor organizations, ant 
citizens In favor of: indepen: political action. 1 
aredesirous of taking part in the: formation of lac 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requesie 
to address ee ae | ee eee 
JOHN SMACHIN, - 
be Chairman ( ventral Committes, 
~ 88.€o0 nion, N. ¥. City” 
Citizens of the following n me 
the principles of the United Labor pa. 
lend active aid. inthe great 
for the emancipation of labor, 
nicate with the State Organizers 


states, as follows: 
California—Judge Jam 
Connecticut—Rober 
Indiana—Warren 
Benue ye ee 

nati. ue aris: 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county}— larvey Linco 

box 115, Zylonite. : Bical eee ey 
Minnesota—Central. Commit 

42 Third st. south, Minnéapat : oe 
New York—Jolin ‘MeMachia, 24: Cooper. Union,” Ne 

York city. ae een 
Ohio—Henry Georre Club, 
South Curohna—senjams 
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“J care not who write the laws of's. country 
: song 
‘We want to re-write some of the: laws of our country 


Let us begin the work by writing’and singing the 


TUM SE., 
STNES.. °: 
ae st., Cine 


.; Cineinnat.. 
wrleston., 


long as I can write the peaple’ 


songs of the people. |. 
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AGATHA MUNIER, 
known“so well, not ony : : ; ormer Leader of 4 
Choir of St. Stephen’s Rom 1 Cat oli¢ church, but 
her earnest sympathy an 

of the Labor Movement 
organize and instruct SOvE 

and Femaie: voices, enlist 
people themselves. I is. 3 
these united voices. for 2ctiv 
Campaign of the coming fall wh 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by: 


and public meetings, the. vo! 
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heard in the songs of Iabor. if . ae 
Applicants for admission to the . 
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aecond street. : a 
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dma ew Mexico: address 
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